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ASSTBACT - 

The dDCuaient contain? eiaht activity sets^ suitable 
for grades 6 and 7. Topics focus on- overnraen tal, social,' and 
eiu^atianal systens in J^oreian countries- Each activity set contiins 
backgroaad reading, aateri5%l-Sr rerourses, concepts, general 
objectives, and instructioral obiectives. Grade 6 sets are "Soviet 
youth Drganizations," "How D^mopracy in Ancient Greece is Reflected 
in On. Lives Today," "Italy: The Flection of a Leader," and "Soviet . 
Educ2k* ion." Activities include siin.ula.ting youth groups, coeparisg 
Sovist youth groups with the Boy Scout Proqraa, exaoining the 
elaoents of democracy, slmula*ino an election in Italy, and playing ; 
board game, "Getting to ♦he Top in Savlet Fducation.*? Grade 7 setE 
mcLuie "China - The Fduca*ion Svstem," "India: The Caste Systam," 
"The liddle East Tribal Probleas," and "African stereotypes." 
Students exaoine how a conr try's political philosophy strongly 
influences the educational svsteE, slBulate the caste systesi ir. 
India; cole play the concept of loyalty to levels of governs^ nt Ir. 
'the aiddle East, and exaiine ♦he concept of racial stereotypes. 
fKCI 
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cmitnis: 



Bowers, Sory and Tlmberlake, Barbara* Soviet Youth Organizations (Grade 6). 
By con^aring the goals and purposes of yduth organizations in the 
Soviet Union and that United States, students learn the "Good citizen- 
ship" is defined differently in each of these countries. 

* » 

Carter, Cynthia, Chlna-The Education System (Grade 7). 

In the process of coir^aring the educational system of Conmunlst China 
with that of the United States, students learn that a nation's culture 
and its political philosophy strongly Influence the learning experi- 
ences which young people receive in the. schools. 

Farthing, Bonnie, India: The Caste System (Grade 7). 

As a result of discussing moral dilemmas, viewing a filmstrip and . 
participating in a simulation game— students begin to appreciate the 
reasons why the caste system is beginning to die out in cities while 
it still remi^ins entrenched in the villages. ' 

Farthing, Bonnie, The Middle East Tribal Probleire (Grade 7), 

Through role playing and other activities requiring the inductive rea- 
soning processes, students learn about the concept of loyalty and how 
it applies to various levels of government in the middle east and in 
other parts of the world. 

James, Lillian, How Detiiocracy in Ancient Greece is Reflected in Our Lives 
Today (Grade 6). ' 

By viewing filmstrips and analyzing selected readings, students develop 
a greater awareness of the meaning of denrocracy and an understanding of 
the evolutionary process, this form of government has undertaken since 
the days of Ancient Greece. 

Logan, Rebecca and Salem, Oonna, Italy: The Election of a National Leader 
(Grade 4). 

A group of oHginal activities which are designed to simulate the elec- 
tion of a nBjor national leader in Italy. 

Maguire, Penelope, African Stereotypes (Grade 7). 

• The purpose of this activity set is to make students aware of their 
preconceived ideas about Africa, to determine the sources of thes^f 
ideas, and to assess the reliability of these' sources . 

m 

Minnis, Teri, Soviet Education (Grade 6). 

Students learn about the similarities and differences between the 
American and Soviet educational systems by participating In a board 
gam called "Getting to the Top in Soviet Education." 
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SOVIET YOUTH ORGANIZAXIONS 
Grade 6 



Sory Bowers and- 
Barbara Tinterlake 
Crosby Sixth Grade Center 
Wake County Schools 

Raleigh, N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

. Project ACE 
, P.O. Box 70 
Eden, NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

•Ms. Barbara Sn^y 
Project Director 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

These activities are designed to be used after the child has gained 
some preliminary knowledge about Russia. 

* The background Infomatlon provided for the teacher will be very valu- 
able If read before atten^tlng to teach the activities. 

Sotne of the Information Is to be told by the teacher to the studertts, 
and s(Hne Is to be given to them to read and analyze. 

A pretest and a post- test are Included- Be sure to keep the pretest 
throughout the activity and staple to post-test so that It can be given to 
the director. 

These activities will probably be imsst successful with average to 
superior students, because of th^ature of the role playing Involved. 

It is reconmenc^d that the teacher be familiar with the set in Its 
entirety before atten^ting to teach it, and that she/he explain explicitly 
that this is a role playing activity designed to help students realize and 
understand the privilege of choices allowed citizens by a defm)crat^c govern- 
ment. 



BACKGI«)UNO INFORMATION TO THE TEACHER 
By Sory Bowers 

Vm bolshevik Revolution of 1917 caused a sudden break with the past 
and created a totally nw power structure in Russia. Sane method had to 
be found to educate and encourage the population to accept such sudden 
change. 

Lenin and his followers Hoped to train citizens to valie the new • 
Soviet Union of Socialist Republics above all other institutions, even 
above the family. They hoped to change the attitudes of everyone, but 
especially of the young, so that each citizen would be willing to put 
personal hopes aside and loyally dedicate his efforts to building a strong 
country. 

* The Komsomol was founded in October 1918 to replace the family's 
influence over the young. It was to serve as a training ground for young 
leaders. Men^)ers of the Komsomol were to control the masses of Russian 
citizens. 

As Stalin established control over the Communist Party following the 
Civil War, he did not want more young leaders— just obedience. Merrt)ers 
of the Komsomol were used to supervise the early five year plans and 
enforce collectivization of fanns. Small Independent fanners vs^re forced 
to give up their land to the government. If they refused, they were 
treated brutally. Hany farmers were kitled. 

It was hoped that education would ci^ate a "New Soviet Man" who mu}d 
willingly serve the state. So, In 192? the Pioneer program was started 
within the Komsomol to hasten this process. The Little Octobrlsts program 
was also planned at this tim but did not develop sufficiently and dis- 
appeared before World War II. It was revived In 1957 for first through 
third graders (ages 7-9). 



Just as the Komsomol Is controlled by the Comminlst Party, the Young 
Pioneer Program Is sponsored by the tCofnsof»}1» but the program Is ac&nlnls- 
tered through the educational system under the direction of teachers. Each 
classroom has groups called "links" (zveno) consisting of five to ti«lve 
children. A link leader (nozhatyl) Is chosen on the basfs of scholarship 
and leadership. All links in one grade are confined Into "detachments" 
(otrlad) governed by a council of three to five meniers, and detachments 
are combined Into an all -school "brigade** (druzhlna) with a council of • 
three to fifteen members who elect a president. 

Before World War II many parents were hostile to the government and - 
were reluctant to allow their ehlldren to be Indoctrinated by coming 
unde»" the control of Komsonral leaders who sopported Stalin and his policies 
Today, this attitude has disappeared. The program Is supported beceuse It 
provided activities and training which cannot be provided at home since so 
many mothers work. 

Pten^ershlp is for ten through fourteen year olds and can be extended 
through the sixteenth'year. Teachers, Konsomol neRi>ers, and older Pioneers 

« 

provide Instructional and Inspirational leadership at meetings. These 
meetings focus on excellence, comradeship, and loyalty to the collective 
or group. Children are shamed publicly by their leaders when their per- 
formance falls short of expectation or when discipline problens occur. 
Pioneer and Konsoim)! groups both use a wall newspaper to praise numbers 
for outstanding accon^Hshment on behalf of the group or to upbraid those 
who fall. 

- Superior students are assigned to aid others who lag in their studies, 
and all imist listen to regular lectures on such topics as: 
Knowledge is strength. 

Knowledge is as Inportant as a rifle In battle. 



study Is your job. ^ 

If you lose an hour, you will not make up the time In a whole year. 

Pioneer literature is decidedly anti-West and is filled with conqjari- 
sons which are invariably unflattering to the West. 

Until 1953, Stalin was honored in all Pioneer and Konsomol literature- 
When Khruschev criticised Stalin for his cruel excesses, the Youth Program 
de-Stalinized its literature* This was upsetting and confusing for the 
children because they were intructed to strike out their hero's name when- 
ever they saw it and substitute "the Soviet people." Today the only politi 
cal hero who is revered to the point of worship is Lenin. 

Work and excellence are the accepted goals, and those who work the 
hardest are rewarded by being chosen to serve as honor guarrds at the many 
local statues, of Lenin. 

As the living standard has Improved and the revolutionary spirit 
declined, intense interest in the Pioneers has also declined. This should 
be expected as an institution matures. Children are encouraged to partici- 
pate not out of ideological conroitment, but because the program provided 
activities for youth after school. Recreational halls called- "Pioneer 
Palaces'* offer athletic activities as well as excellent instruction In the 
fine arts and craft skills. A Soviet youth who makes an airplane nwdel 
does* not buy his pieces conveniently prefabricated and packaged. He does 
research, draws his own plans to scale, outlines and cuts his own parts, 
and the proceeds to construct his model. 

Summer recreation is provided by Pioneer can^s, farm work canps, and 
urbjin day programs. Pioneer amusement parks are designed to encourage 
students to cdoperate. A miniature railroad, for Instance, would be 
designed so that it could not be operated only one or two people. Team- 
work is required. ^ ^ 
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Apparently, the quality of the programs Is excellent. Even sou thfre 
are not enough to serve all of the Soviet youth, and the programs jpr 
youths in the rural areas are decidedly deficient. Young Komsomol leaders 
prefer to be where the action is, and the action is in the urban areas. 
Although two percent of housing project space is supposed to be reserved 
for Pioneef* activities, this is rarely the case because of the acute short- 
age of living space. 

The Komsomol is a nrore elite group than the Pioneers, with only the 
truly dedicated or ambitious invited to join. Since it serves youth from 
ages '5 to 18, it is necessarily divided into three groups: 

1. Those who continued in higher education 

2. Those who work in factories and farms 

3. Those who join the military 

Komsomol menters must attend compulsory meetings to study and even 
share in lecturing on Soviet doctrine, the philosophies of Marx and Lenin, 
and current Soviet policy. They are also used as agents for "getting out 
the vote." Men4)ers are given lists of citizens for whom they are respon- 
sible and will take them to vote if necessary. 

All Soviet youths, unless exenpted, are drafted at age 18 and serve 
in the amy for two years. University students are generally exenpted. 
Since it is difficult to be accepted at a university without being a mem- 
ber of the Komsomol, almost one hundered percent of university students 
are members of the Komsomol. Some are dedicated, but many join for expedi- 
ency. 

University menders attend the standard nsetings, have work details 
within the university, do sunsner work in factories or fams, and serve as 
assistant leaders of Pioneer groups. Having an advanced degree Is an 

9 



asset for those seeking. men^ershlp In the even more exclusive Communist 
Party. 

Factory and collective famt Komsoim)! units have a ccmin goal of 
meeting the production quotas decreed by the current economic plan. They 
recruit and help accllnate new workers to their new environment, plan 
entertainment and educational activities, and represent the needs of the 
worker to mafTagement. 

It must be renumbered that Komsomol numbers are answerable to the 
Conmunlst Party, and they consequently function as a surveillance net- 
work nwnltoring the moods and activities of management as v/ell as the 
labor force. Komsomol groups raid factories and farms without warning, 
searching for pilfering or shoddy work. Some Komsomol members have been 
knovm to roam city streets accosting people who do not conform to sedate 
dress and manners. 

.Labor recruitment by jthe KomsofiK)l borders on conscription. Workers 

! 

are "encpuraged" tc work on short-term projects, such as the Lenin Sta- 
dium, or on long-term construction projects, such as hydroelectric plants 
and settlement of Siberia. Bonuses and hardship pay are used as Incen- 
tlves. 

Because .Komsoiml activities can actually cut Into production time 
and the fringe benefits In rural areas are negligible, there Is mere 
resistance to membership airong farm and factory workers than within the 
university or military groups. . . ^ 

Military Komsomol nsntcrs have the standard Indoctrination and assist 
with military discipline. They also sponsor the D.O.S.A.A.F. {The Volun- 
tary Society for Assistance to the Army, Air Force, and Navy), which Is 
a paramilitary training organization for civilian youth. D.O.S.A.A.F. 



objectives are: . 
y. RuggecT physical fitness 

2. Target practice 

3. Familiarity with military equipment 
•4. Military preparedness 

As the Komsomol has developed programs such as the Pioneer Palaces, sumnsr 
c&mp$t and the D.O.S.A.A.F. program. It has become increasingly bureaucratic. 
Size has diluted zeVi, and men^ership has begun to wane. To keep up mender- 
ship, more coerslon is being used in recruiting, which in turn further affects 
morale. 

For years one of the main objectives of the Soviet Youth Program has been 
to control the population. The Komsoirol has served as a "mulch" to smother 
voluntary and con^eting youth groups based upon individual interests and assoc- 
lations. 

Increased trade and travel plus the unjanwing of broadcasts of Voice of 
America, the BBC, and the West German radio In 1973 have opened new "windows 
to the West." The increased comminl cation is already having a effect on 
Sovlet.citize s. Soviet youngsters, fon instance, adore rock music and will 
save for nonths to buy a pair of blackmarket jeans. Soviet citizens jockey 
for assignments In East Europe or reason to travel to the West. How this will 
affect official Soviet policy and the Soviet Youth Program will be interesting 
to watch. Some feel that the Soviet government is disturbed by the restless- 
ness of young people and their apathy toward Comnunist Party doctrine and that 
recent convictions and sentences of dissidents are a. much an effort to reesta- 
blish control" of the young as it Is an expression of latent anti-Semitism. 

Renewed prosecution of dissenters actually started in 1966. Following 
<te-Stal1n1zat1on and the Khruschev "thaw," ten years had passed without anyone 
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being Imprisoned for what he thought. Id 1966. however, Yull Daniel and 

Andrei Sinyavsky were tried for publications highly critical of Soviet 

policy and were sentenced to five and seven years respectively. 

In his essay, "On Social Realism," Sinyavsky had written: 

So that all frontiers shall fall, we surround ourselves 
with a Chinese wall. So that our work shall become a rest 
and pleasure, we introduced forced labor. So that not one 
drop of blood be shed any nrare, we killed and killed and 
killed. 

With the invasion of Czechoslovakia, dissent increased. 

There is very little publicity about dissenters within the official 
U.S.S.R. press, and the number of dj,ss^ters remains relatively small. 
They have an active coimiunication network, however, with several "under- 
^ ground" newspapers, the boldest of which is Kronika , or Chronical . 

Another method of keeping their various causes alive is to smuggle mate- 
rial to the West, where it is picked up by radio and broadcast back to 
the Soviet population. 

Prosecution of dissenters has continued since 1966, and it has 
renewed in intensity since the Helsinki Accords of 1975 which was adapted 
in the Declaration of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
The formation of Helsinki Watch Groups to monitor violations of human 
rights has irritated the Soviet government, and the result has been 
greater repression of dissenters and more severe sentences. 
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988 
1147 
1223 

1462-1505 
1530-1584 



OmONOUOGY OF RUSSIA Arm THE U.S.SJt 

Introdiic^on of Christianity from Coostantinople by 
Prioce Vladimir of Kiev. 

Founding of Moscow, which eventually replaced KioV in 
importance. 

InvJMion of Eastern Europe by the Tartars (Mongols), 
who controlled Russia for almost 250 years. 

Ivan III (the Great). End of Tartar rule and initial con- 
flicts with Central European powers. 

Ivan IV (the Terrible). Severe restrictions on old heredi- 
tary aristocracy -(fco>'<if*); rstabltshment of new '*no- 
bility of service " dependent on the central govern- 
ment and the czar. Extension of control over free 
pcasantii and beginnings of serfdom. Expansion of 
Russ^ia to north, southwest, and cast. Defeat in at- 
tempts to move west. 

Russia reached the Pacific. 

Serfdom fully established in new law code. 

Peter I (the Great). Main program — lo make Russia 
strong enough to defeat Sw«<Jen and to be a mafpr Eu- 
ropean power. To do this he buih a navy, ti^ained 
leaders and technicians, and borrowed skills and 
know-how from the Netherlands and En^and. Built 
new capital of St- Petersburg (now Leningrad) as a 
"window to the W'cst." Defeated Sweden in 1709. 

Life of educated Russians became more like that in 
France, England, and Germany. Catherine II (the 
Great) acquired more land and annexed most of Po- 
land. 

Napoleon's unsuccessful invasion of Russia, 

Congress of Vienna. Russia a major power. 

First revolutionary movement for change in Russia 
(1825). Flowering of arts and culture. Attempts at 
reform from within. 

^J*") Teacher's College Press. Reprinted by. permission, 
ERIC - I 3 



1640 
1649 

1682-1725 



18th century 



1812 
1815 

19!fa coitury 



1861 ' 
1890'! 

1904-1905 

1905 

1906 

1914-1917 
1917 



1918-1920 

1921 

1924 
1928 

1933 
1936 
1937 
1941 
1945 
1953 
1956 
1957 
1968 



J Emandpatloa of tah by Ate3q|Bdcr tt. Ma^ r^orms 

in law. local gjsmtamtA, el&. 

Beginning o! *^cderttizattos'* of Russia. Major indus- 
trial boba. Jlapid^anizatioQ raid social change. 

Russia: k»t war against Japan.. 

Revolution. * . 

Further n^Eonss. Establishment ol fiist political paities: 
(ouiidaiion of Duma (semi-parliament). 

Russia puffers heavily in World War I. 

Collapse of czarist rule tn March. Revolotloa establishes 
liberal government under Kerepsky. October Revolu- 
tion establishes Bd^evik (Conunimist) goveri^pKi^ 
> under Lenin. 

Civil War between the Communists (Reds) and anti- 
Communists (Whites). 

End of Gvil War. Beginning ol New Economic Pdk^ 
(NEP). . * ' 

Death of Lenin. The rise <^ Stal^ 

* • * ^ 

Fim Fivc-Ycar Plan. Begumjng of coUectivizatkm of' 
agriculture. 

Recognition of the U.S.S.R. by the U.S.A. " ' 

Omslitution. 

Mas {Hirges. 

Oennany invaded the U.S.S.R. 

End of World War IL , ' 

Death ol Stalin. 

Beginning of de-Staiinizaticm. Invasion of Hungary. 
Launching of Sputnik I (the first man«inade satdfite). 
Invasion of CzeUioslovakia. 
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RESOURCE HAtlRIALS INT* UDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



\ 



jFor the Student , 



AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS i 
Fllrastrlp (Sound) 



The Soviet Union Tod^ . 
~ (Cost = $60.00). 



Nllls. m.: United Learning, 



BOOKS: 



G1rlsc0uft of the U.S.A. Worlds to Explore . New York: 
Author. 1976. (Cost = $4.00). 

Hlllcourt. Willlanr/ . Official Boy Scout Handbook .- North 
Brunswick. N.JM Boy Scouts of America. 3977. 
(Cost « $3.00). ' 

Mcltowell. Bart. Journey Across Russia: The Soviet Union 
Today . Washington, D.C.: National Geographic 
Society, 1977. (Cost = $10.95). 

Tyler, -June and Buggey. Jo Anne. Perspective s on the 
Sov iet World . St. Paul, Minn.: EMC Corporation. 
(Cost = $1.50). 



EXCERPTS ^ROM BOOKS: 



fto. Per 
^t. Set 



Smith, Hedrlck. "Pavel Morozov." The Russians . New York: 
Quandrangle, The New York Times Book Co., 1976. 
p. T62. 

Kassof. Allen. "Pioneer Pledge." The Soviet Y outh Program. 
Cairtjridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965, 
p. 79; 

, "The Soviet Youth Program." The Soviet 

^. %\ith Program . Cairtjridge, Mass.: Ha^va^d University 

Press, 1965, pp. 33-36. 

, "Tashkent." The Soviet Youth Program .' 

CambrTdge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965, 

pp. 50-51. , ' 



1 
1 
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"Training Goals and Procedures." The Soviet 
h Pro gram. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1955, pp. 36-40. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. "A Brief Chronology of Russia and 
the U.S.S.R." Studying the USSR In Eleinentary.and 
Secondary Schools . New York: Teachers' conege . 
Press. Colionbia University, 1969, pp. 14-15. 

Rusinak, Alia. "How They. Taught Me I Was a Jew" In 
Salisbury, Harris ion. The Eloquence of Protest , 
New York: The New York Tinres Book Co., 197Z, pp. 
134-136. 

Snith, Hedrlck. "Khudenko." The Russians . New York: 
Quadrangle, The New York Jims Book Co., 1976, 
pp. 211-214. ' 

. "The ParamlHtarv." The Russians . New 

York Times Book Co., 1976, pp. 319-322. 

"Youth Organizations." Illustrated Library of the World 
and Its Peoples, USSR-1 . New York: Greys tons Press. 
1963. p. 195. 



JOURNAL. MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER ARTICLES: 

McBane, Wende. "For Soviets: English, Music, Freedom In 
a New Homeland." The News and Observer, July 12, 
1978, p. 9. 

Shipler, David K. "Youth Problems in Russia." Reader's 
Digest , August 1978, pp. 140-144. 



No. 9er 
Mt. Set" 
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WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 

Activity Set Evaluation 
Conparlson Sheet-rActivity 4 
Data Sheet— Activity Z 



OTHER: 



Plastic Strips— Twelve Colors In all 
Red Fabric Tigs 



35 



1 
1 

. 1 



35 



35 



70 
35 
35 



,35 ea. 

color 

35 



BOOKS: 



RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO RECmENOED 



Darles, R.W. (edj The Soviet Union . London: George 
Allen and Urunin, 1978. ^ 

Geiyer, Georgle Anne. The Young Russians . Homewod, 
111.: An E.T.C. Publication, 1975. 

<}acoby, Susan. Inside Soviet Schools. Ne^ York: . 
SchocRen Books, 1975. 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITT SET 



I. CONCEPTS 

Privilege Of choice 
Group interaction 
Culture 

« 

II. OBjpiVES Activity Nu«4.er 

1 . KncmTedge 

Students should know that everyone In the U.S.A. can e^er- 1 
else the rights and responsibilities o^ citizenship in 
youth groups. 

Students will know that change can be gradual or sudden, 2,3 
as in the Soviet Union, and that history of the U.S.S.R. 
makes a difference in the kinds of youth groups in Russia. 

Students will know that youth groups in the U.S.A. repre- 1.2»4 
sent many different, and sometimes conflicting, values, 
but those of the U.S.S.R. represent only one/ point of 
view. 

\ Students will know that youth groups in the U.S.A. and the 2.3 
Xu.S.S.R. are examples of the way citizenship differs in 
the two countries. 



2. Skills 

Students wir. read and analyze material about Soviet ^.3.4 
youth groups. 

Students will hypothesize and make tritical evaluation 3 
of their hypothesis about Soviet youth groups and swne 
groups of the U.S.A. 

Students will make decisions on both a subjective and 1,2,3,4,5 
objective basis concerning the value of choices. 

Students will Implement decisions about the kind of 4,5 
citizen they want to be. 

3, Valuing 

Students will begin to accept the process of change and 1 
developn«nt as part of the structure and function of 
the government of the U.S.A. 

Students will analyze values about law and rules neces- 1.2,3,4,5 
sary for developing effective citizen participation in 
a deiTOcratic society and how they differ from those of 
o the U.S.S.R. 
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n. OBJECTIVES (Continued) Activity Number 

Students will valued democratic processes in decision- 1.2,3,5 
making, their own decision-making privileges, and the 
decislon-naking practices in other societies by com- 
paring theirs with those of the Soviet youth groups. 

Students will recognize that there are different values 1.2,3,5 
of citizenship in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and 
' respect the differing reasons for those values. 

Students will value the privilege of choice provided for 1.2,3,4 
the individual by the U.S.A. and not by the U.S.S.R. 

^. Responsible Behavior 

Students will make decisions based on a variety of choices 4,5 
in the U.S.A. and a limited number in the U.S.S.R. 

Students will participate in good citizenship practices 1.2 
In the classroom, in the hon», and in the community. 
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Activity 1 



Instructional 

Objective: After mking decisions about colors and discussing group 
involvements, students will recognize that the diversity 
of youth groups In the United States is a result of the 
privilege of choice. 

Haterlals: &»er— Plastic Stnips— Ti^lve Colors 

Red Fabric Ties 



Special D1 recti 0 ' 

to the Teacher: 

Divide the plastic strips ahead of time Into student 
packets. Explain that they will be role playing during 
this activity to find out how it feels to have little 
or no choice. 

Activity 1 will take two days. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the students name the youth 
groups and other groups to which they 
belong. Ask: "To what groups do you 
now belong"? 

List the groups on the board. 
(Exan^les: scouts, baseball team, 
church, etc.) 

Ask: Have you belonged to other, 
groups in the past? List these on 
the board, also, (kindergarten, 
nursery school, rhythm school, scouts, 
choir, etc.) 

Have the students categorize the 
groups to which they belong, such as, 
home, school, neighborhood, consnunlty 
sports, church, etc. 



Ask: "Why is there such variety In 
, the groups to which you belong"? 
^ "W?y have there been changes in your 

groups"? 



Name the. groups to which they have 
belonged in the past and the ones 
to which they now belong. 



Arrange the groups into categories as 
the teacher lists them on the board. 
Students may also group these inde- 
pendently on paper and then discuss 
as a lar^ group. 

Discuss reasons for belonging to, 
continuing, or dropping a group or 
activity. (There Is variety because 
of choices and changes because of 
interests, age, and choices, etc.) 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 

« 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Distribute plastic strips of two 
colors, and ask the students to make 
a choice of their favorite of the tm 
colors in five seconds. 

Distribute ten more colors of strips 
and ask students to make a choice of 
their favorite color In five seconds. 
Grant an extension of time If neces- 
sary. Ask: "Why did It take you 
longer to make a choice this tine"? 



Inquire about the students' feelings 
toward limited choices and a variety 
of choices by asking, "How do you 
feel about 4iav1ng a choice of only 
two colors? Which do you prefer"? 

SECOND DAY 

# 

Ask: "Do you suppose that Soviet 
Citizens have as many choices as we 
do"? 

Why do you think there is a differ- 
ence between citizen choices in the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.? 



Lead students in a discussion of 
"Who Is a citizen"? "What does it 
mean to be a citizen"? 



I^at Is meant by citizenship? 



Students make a choice In a limited 
time. 



Students make a choice of color In a 
limited time and from a larger 
selection. 

Discuss why It took longer to make a 
choice: More colors frqin which to 
cnoose; harder to make decision when 
there are aany choices. 

Students express their feelings orally 
about limited and unlimited choices 
and explain the differences In feel- 
ings about choices. 



Students will probably vary In their 
opinions. Some might have more know- 
ledge about this to share with others. 

Discuss reasons for differences bet- 
ween choices in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.: government, youth groups, 
rural and urban settings,- ethnic 
groups, religious groups, etc. 

Discuss the meanings of citizen and 
formulate the meaning of citizenship 

as the teacheyr, writes 
It on the board. . A child^or the 
teacher can write these definitions 
on chart paper or large paper to use 
for display during the activity ?tudy. 

Definition of citizen - a menter 
either by birth or naturalization, 
of a country or soverign state, who 
owes loyalty to a govemn«nt and is 
entitled to protection from it.) 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Stu(ieilt Activities 



/ 



Explain to the students that for the 
next few days they will be stucHying 
about and comparing citizenship and 
youth groups in U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 

Ask students "How would you feel if 
you were required to wear a tie or 
a uniform to school each day as many 
Soviet children are required to do"? 

Display red ties that students will 
be required to wear during school 
time each day for a week (These red 

^ties- may be worn during the entire 
activity or less according to the 
preference of the group. Say - 
"Starting tomorrow you will be asked 
to do some role .playing and wear red 
ties each day to experience group 
conformity without the privilege of 
choice as the Sbvlet children rmist 

-dsf,." [ 

Draw an analog between the plastic 
strT^ and yquth gH)ups. Say - 
"How are th^^ choices of colored 
strips like the groups to which you 
belong"? 



Definition of Citizenship - the status 
of a citizen with its attendant duties, 
rights, and privileges. 



Discuss as a group how they would 
feel . 



Students share reactions and express 
their feelings. (Feelings may be 
negative, positive and/or both) 

If there are negative reactions, dis- 
cuss with the students why they feel 
this way. Probably negative feel- 
ings would occur because most stu- 
dents are used to having a choice 
and not used to wearing anything 
resentfiling a uniform. 



Students discuss how nBking choices 
of favorite colors is like belong- 
ing to groups they like. (They, 
realize It Is harder to choose when 
there are nKire options; they may 
choose the colors and groups as 
they wish; when limited in choices 
they might not get their wish). 



t 



Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective: After reading and analyzing material about the Soviet Youth 
Program, students will be able to explain the structure and 
functions of the youth groups. 



Materials: 



f^ilmstrip— "Pioneer Organizations," Soviet Union Today 
Handout— Data Sheet— Activity 2 
Books— Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Worlds To Explore 
Hlllcourt. W. • Official Boy Scout Handbook 
McDowell, Bart, Journey Across Russia: The 
Soviet Union Today 
Excerpts —Kassof, A. "The Soviet Youth Program" 

. "The Pioneer Pledge" 
"Youth Organizations." Illustrated Library 
of the World and Its People, USSR-1 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Distribute ties to be worn at school 
and remind them they are role playing 

Distribute materials to be read for 
gaining information about Soviet 
youth groups and data sheets. Tell 
students that: "From these materials, 
you will gather information about 
Soviet youth groups. Record the 
information on the data sheet labeled 
Activity 2." (Purposes and goals to 
be con^leted in Activity 3) 

• 

Show and discuss filmstrip, "Pioneer 
Organization." Have students add 
any new information to the data 
sheet. 

Definitions from fllnstrlp: 

culture - a style of social and 
artistic expression peculiar to a 
society or class. 

customs - a habitual practice of an 
Individual or group. . 
assimilation - the process whereby a 
group, as a minority or Insnl grant 
group, gradually adopts the charac- 
teristics of another culture. 



Wear ties. 

Read, analyze, and organize data 
according to structure and activities 
on prepared data sheet. 



Discuss information about youth 
groups after .filmstrip. Add addi- 
tional information to data sheet if 
they did not have complete data. 



ExaiT^lc: 






Group 


Age 


Activities 


Little 






Octoborists 


7-10 


ganes, sports. 






dramatic plays 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Aotlvitles 



Student Activities 



Divide the class Into three Pioneer 

link groups of 8 to 11 to compose 

.reports on youth groups (possibly 

divide the class by ages). 

leaders of the links should be 
appointed by the teacher, and stu> 
dents should remain in the same links 
throughout these activities. The 
links should sit together in the 
classroom, at lunch, and wherever 
they go they should stay together. 



Encourage students to compare and 
contrast Soviet youth groups with 
our Scout program. Instruct the 
students to read the Scout pledges 
and "The Pioneer Pledge" for com- 
parison purposes. Ask: "How are 
Soviet youth groups and Scout groups 
alike? How are they different"? 
List the differences and likenesses 
on the board and make them into a 
display chart. 

Suggest that students use Journey 
Across Russia : The Soviet- Union Today 
to enjoy and gain information from 
the beautiful pictures. 



Each link will hold a buzz s'ession 
to organize data about each youth 
group and write a summary or report. 



Link leaders should try to take on 
the role of a Soviet youth and act 
accordingly to help *establ ish the 
strict atnrasphere as if In a Soviet 
school . 



After completing group reports, the 
link leaders should read them to 
the other links. 

Con^are and contrast Scout's and 
youth group's pledges through discus- 
sion and listing. 



Use Journey Across Russia indi vid- 
ua 11 y~orurTFin£r"toTiew the pic- 
tures and gain information. 
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Group Age 



Activities 



Purt)oses 



Goals 



f 



I.' 

2G 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

THE SOVIET YOUTH PROGRAM 



period of life, designated in Soviet ^^oritings as 
*Viiin^y age," is from birth to three years. AUhougli 
£2s}rea fa this group are too young to be of direct concern 
5 ycmtb organijjsations, many Sov»et agencies publish 
XOcSmns and gindes for parents on how to prepare their 
Mdrei for a positive life in Soviet society. There was a 
miod in Soviet history, before the mid-thirlies. when a seri- 
1n$ elbrt was carried out to de-emphasize and even to 
mdmnine lha family's part in child rearing in favor of a 
|lfan of state institutions; but wth the end of the attack 
pf&St the family and the official legitimation of its pri- 
mey h infant and child care, outside ageoficies now play 
^ m indirect role. This change has done little, ho\ve\ er, 
Z'Umc^e the insistence that parents do not "own" their 
Mirc3 but are acting as representatives of society in caring 
ifrdieiii. 

Tim next age group, from three to seven years, is called 
the "preschool age" and already those qualities of person- 
ality that later should be nurtuicd into positive traits in the 
youth program are said to appear. Parents and nursery per- 
sonnel are urged to look for signs of striving and achieve- 
numOn the children even at this early age: ' In the pre- 
Sdnflpge. we observe the development of features of the 
■wilLsuch signs of willed actjon as jH^rHSteiue, the ovcr- 
oomfng of these or those simple difFicnltjej . . can be ob- 

i^rved eafly." " 

Soviet children enter school and become Octol>risfs at 
seven years and. from then until twelve, tlicy air in the 
••yoynger school age," experiencing tlu ir fir.'it intensive con- 
tant with teachers and youth workers At this stage they are 
considered sufficiently developed phvvically and mentally 
to undergo quite ngurous training in preparation fur tin- 
OmsMintst life. Children must rapidly acquire not only the 
basic, skills and knowledge demanded by the school cur- 
ricuUmi. but the personal and social orientations of the Smic t 
dtizen. In part;cular. the powerful influence of the i^er 
group, or collective, is brought into play. "In the younger 
age the sot ial intere.vts of the cluldrcn arc formed and 
llie demand for social activities appropriate {to their age] 
l^pears. Already ii? the younger grades of the school, clnl- 
cbsn dream of entering the Pioneers FrieiuUbip and com- 
tadeship among children are spread"atld-strengthened. All 
this creates new grounds for die v« ial-^ohvcal and moral 
education of childien. and for the fofTii5jKm--t^ the chil- 
dfento>Ucctivc"'"\ \ 

Tflrpcriod is suKrceded by the "middle school age, 
brw^fTttng the years from twelve to fifteen r-^hfc stage of 
transition, according to Soviet theory, from childhood to 
i^ulthood. 



Personal upsets during this- period of development, as noted 
earlier, sjre attributed not to faults in the larger society or to 
any turbulence inherent in maturation, but to the failure of 
the individual to subject himself fully to the will of the 
collective: "In this age group, one can frequently obse^e 
manifestations of a lack of discipline, but it would be a most 
vulgar error to attribtSe these phenomena to inevitable facts 
of the adolescent period. . . . Actually, such occurrences 
take place only wlien the adolescent feels himself to be alnie 
and does not take part in the activity and life of the col- 
lective." Adolescents, moreover, arc said to have reachcfl 
the stage of ][K>IittcaI awareness and to be fully capable of 
understanding their respomibilittes to the system. Note 
again the emphasis on the moroiity-in-Iabor theme: HThe 
attention and Intercast of our children is centered on what 
Is taking place in the Sc\ ;et Union, what our nation is con- 
cerned witli, to what its creative and laboring energies arc 
being directed by the Communist Party. They want to be 
participants in socialist construction, skilled workers, build*^ 
ers of machines. They are vitally interested in the fate of our 
nation, they strive to be patriots and defenders of the mother* 
land, . . . [they] react vitally to all the societal under- 
takings going on in our countr) /* 

Tile senior age category is tlie "older school group,** includ- 
ing those from fourteen or fifteen tluough seventeen or 
eighteen. The end product of Communist upbringing is now 
in evidence, and the new adult is prepared to assume a 
serious occupational role or to contiiuic his formal educa- 
tion in the service of the motherland. The depth and scope 
of Communi!it orientation is realized: 

Tlie oldor sclmol a^t* is snn^otinies called the world-%iew affe 
Tliere is a great deal of truth in this. . , . The inculcation of a 
dialectical-matenalisfcic world view in students the older age 
categpr)' aNSumes particular significance. In : s period, tlie 
studt nts mafiler a comparatively lari^c body of knowledge, -vhicb 
is the basis for tlu- inculcation of a scicntiBc, Communist world 
vK w, a hesghtoninc; of intrrc %t nnpe irs in them with reJpect to 
theoretical qnc5tious ami the etplanatinn of complex phenomena 
of society and of n.itttre Tlirre grows more and more an interest 
in science and in their socialist state.-^ 

Development of the individual in the older school age marks 
the turning point between preparation and full adult par- 
ticipation: It is expected that education and training >^'dl 
be applied without delay to productive tasks lest society's 
investment be wMsted, 



THE PIONEER PLEDGE 

Rites de passage. Entry into the Pioneers, after lliree years 
of preparation in the Cfctobrist groups, is marked by a solemn 
ceremony signifying to the Soviet child that he is joining tlie 
ranks of older Conmiunfst patriots. Marching in procession 
behind the flag of his newly organized detAchment, and in 
the presence of older Pioneers, Komsomol members from the 
upper grades, teachers, lea^kis, . nd parents, he takes tlie 
pledge of the Soviet Young Pioneer: 

I, a Young Pioneer of tlie Soviet Union, solemnly promise in the 
presenc of my comrades 

— to wnrinly love my Soviet motherland 

— to livL , to sftidy. and to struggle as Lenin willed and as the 
Conununtst Party teaches.^ 

Tli«n he promises to obey the **Rules for Pioneers": 

Tlie Pioneer loves his motherland and the Cummuni^it Part)" of 
the Soviet Union. He prepares himself for meinbersihip in tlie 
Komsomol 

The Pioneer reveres the memory of those who have given their 
lives in the struggle for the freedom and the well being of the 
Soviet motherland. 

Tlie PioHLtr is friendly Vith (he children of all the countries of 
the world. 

Tlie Pioneer studies dih'gi ntly and h disciplined and courteous. 

Tl^e Pioneer loves to work and to conser\'e the natirjua! wealth. 

The pioneer is a good eomrade, who is solicitous of younger 
children and who helps older people. 

Tlie Pioneer grows up to be bold and does not fear difTiculties. 

TIic Pioneer tells the truth and guards the honor of his detach- 
ment. 

Tlie Pioneer strengthens himself and docs physical exercises 
ever)' day, 

Hie Pioneer loves nature; he is a defender of planted areas, of 
useful birds and animals. 

Tlie Pioneer is an ex^rmple for all children. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The DtpO^iOfl, fl to^ ISih<erUury 
icon (pictariat rtprestntatian of Christ, 
M^ry or m saintl in Moscow's rmyf; 

G^i^. Hum mett-kMwn foffny. 
which spechh'ies in rtUgious &n and 
historical fmintings, is bui one of 
Maxow*s mart Itmn on£ hundred 
museums — many of which were caihe- 
dnsts in (sarisi times. 



Kandidai and doctor's degrees carry 
eiK>nnous prcstt^; ncillter, however^ 
is necessary for advancemenl in the 
great majority of profcssiOTs. The 
institutes that carry the most prestige 
for graduate study arc the branches 
of the Academy of Scicw^ of the 




YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



Pioneers h almort invariably a pre- 
requisite for entering the Komsomol. 
Pkm^rs become eligillie for the 

Jim KomMfM 
The Kom»mol (ages 14*28) is 
die paramount youth organization in 
the Soviet Union. Although not 
offtcially a Party organization* it is 
reserve and aid of the Communist 
Party." The va^ majority of Party 
member workwl their way up via 
die Komsomol Fewer than half the 
eligible age group become Kom»mol 
members. Only the most promising 
Pioneers ace allowed entrance. Present 
memtership in tte Komsomol, a>ver- 



ing the age span of fourteen years, 
is about 20 million. 

Tasks performed by the Komsomol 
fj^embte those of^ dte Ptotujers, bttc 
ate often nwre !»;rtous and breeder iff 
scope. During the early 1930s Kom- 
somol members were mobilized to 
build new dties in Siberia and the 
Soviet iFar East. The chief of dwsc 
was named KomsonKrisk to glorify 
their achievements. Koimomoljnan- 
bers become eljglbte for mcmbB^htp^-. 
in the Comrtumist Party at the a^ 
of 24, 

The Stilyagi 

A broad segment of Soviet ycmth 
stands outdde and apart from the. 



\ 



There are three major youth 
organizations in the Soviet Union 
whose activities arc closely correlated 
with, though separate from, the 
regular educational system. These 
youth groups— the Little Octobrists, 
the Young Pioneers and the Kom- 
gotnol— s^rve a variety of purposes. 
They aid the work of the regular 
schools^ train children in **Communtst 
morality.*' teach various skills and 
organize leisure-time activities. In 
addition, they provide a reservoir of 
organized youth which can be drawn 
upon to perform various social tasks. 

The Little Octobrists 

The slogan of the Little Octobrists 
(ages 7-10) is *'Only those who love 
labor can be called Ociobnsis." They 
derive their name from the October 
RT^volution of 1917. The children 
are instilled with a respect for the 
Communist ideology in its most ele- 
mentary aspects. To become a mem- 
ber of the Octobrists is not difficult, 
and the great majority of children 
belong. Few special tasks are given 
to the children. The chief activities 
arc games, sports, dramatic plays 
and so on. 

The Young Pioneers 

The Pioneers organization (ages 
10-16) is a much more important and 
solemn affair. The Pioneers in 1962 
numl^red about' 19*5 million. One 
.of their slogans is **A Pioneer is an 
example to all children.** Members 
arc organized into brigades and 
receive intensive Indoctrination. Lead- 
ers are usually members of the 
Komsomol. Activities are ^manifold 
and often involve manual Iat>or • 
Children arc trained to be ^doers'' 
in sc^ety. Member ' i in the 



able wodBen struciares elsewhere in Rus^a. 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

(Hijective: After analyzing materials, students will confirm hypotheses 
regarding the goals and purposes of the Sovjat Youth Program. 



Materials: 



Excerpts— Kassof, A. "Training Goals and Procedures" 

Shi pier, D.K. "Youth Problems In Russia" 
Handout—Data Sheet— Activity 2 



Teacher Actlvi'ties 



Student Activities 



Encourage students to hypothesize the 
Soviet government's early goals for 
the youth program and the current 
purposes . 

Distribute material to be analyzed 
for determining the goals and* pur- 
poses 0:f the youth groups. Instruct 
students to complete data sheets 
(columns labeled purposes and goals). 

After the analysis of material, ask ^ 
"How do you feel about the goals and 
purposes of the Soviet youth groups"? 
"In what ways are" they similar and 
different from our Scout program"? 
"Are there other youth programs in 
this country which have goals similar 
to our Scout program"? 



f^k the following: "Is men*ership 
in these groups voluntary or required 
by our government"? "Why would 
people volunteer to be ireirfjers of 
these groups"? '"Why do youths belong 
to the Soviet groups"? Discuss rea- 
sons with students. 



Brainstorm in Pioneer links and 
record their ideas. Share ideas 
with other links by having the 
leaders v^&d the reports. 

Analyze material and record the 
goals and purposes on the data 
sheet started ,in Activity 2. 



Students respond by discussing 
the similarities and differences, 
between the two groups. 
(Likenesses - loyalty, working for 
a comnon good, honor, etc.) 
(Differences - working for govern- 
ment, denial' of self, setting an 
exanple in labor, etc.) 

Students recall the. variety of . 
programs, such as, Indian Guides, 
4-H, Future Pamirs of America, 
etc. which were mentioned in 
Activity 1 . 

Discuss voluntary involvement in 
American groups and reasons for 
volunteering such as, desire to 
Improve self, desire to help others, 
to pursue individual interests, 
friendships. Soviet youths belong 
to youth groups for political 
reasons, higher Education depends 
on membership, trained to belong, 
fear. ' 
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TRAINING COALS AND PnOCEDUHES 

In I e ach developmental stage^ the. goal of .trainmg . is to 
^^^h "one of the forms of societal cor^iousncss, which 
coiflmtes the aggregation of the rules and norms of group 
life, tlie behavior of people, and the determination of tlicir re- 
sponsibilities towards one another and towards society.**** 
This Soviet definition of the essence of moral training is not 
radically diiferent from conventional Western conceptions. 
But the Soviet version is distinguished by its insistence that 
the highest form (and, in the Soviet Union, the only legiti- 
mate form ) of morality is Communist morality — which as- 
sumes that the true moral state can be achieved only if the 
individual suppresses his egoistic tendencies in favor of^a 
\\iIUttgne$s to work for the common good as defined by the 
arbitiTS of social life (that is, by the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union). 

Communist morality imposes upon eadi Soviet citizen 
fundamental obUgations in attitude and behavior. He must 
be a patriot who exhibits ceaseless devotion to the mother- 
land and "to the cause of communism; hatred towards the 
enemies of (he people and a rcadifiess to give one's life for 
tlie freedom and independence of the nation."^' lie should 
display a profound respect for socialist property as the "holy 
and inviolable basis of the material well-being of the toilers" 
and do all in his power to increase the public wealth "by 
ilsgki personal labor." for "labor in ihe U^SR is the re- 
spo^Bility of each able-bodied citizen, ... a matter of 
/alor, honor and heroism, . . . one of the highest moral 
values." 2» Communist morality, further, includes tlie obliga- 
tion to adhere to the principles of socialist humanism in the 
form of "comradely assistance to one dnother, solicitude for 
the weak, the ill and for children." " 

But socialist humanism does not tolerate any 'softness that 
might suGvert the needs of state or party; comradely solici- 
tude must always .bow before the primacy of loyalty to the ' 
political leaders. Tims: "From the beginning [children] 
should be made aware that not all people, even though they 
may have fallen upon misfortune, are deserving of sympathy. 
The criminal who is suffering a merited punishment imposed 
upon him by organs of the slate cannot call forth pity and 
sympatliy. Similarly not every person — even though he may 
t»e close to us — is deserving of our solicitude. Favlik Moro- 
zov undertook a struggle against his father when he un- 
masked the la^ter s hostile work." " Pavhk Morozov was a 
twelve-year-old informer who, during the enforced collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, seportwl his father to the authorities 
for allegedly hdstilc acts against the state. When the father 
was sk)t for his crimes, villagers, avenged the elder Morozov s 
dea^ky killing Pavlik. The Morozov case received wide 
pubEty, Favlik was held up by the party as a martyred 
hero who had sacrificd family loyalties in the cause of Com- 
munism. His deed is still recounted: in children's books 
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and in the pages of Pioneer-Komsomol histories. Soviet chil- 
dren, to be sure, are no longer encouraged to resist family 
authority as a general principle. But Morozovism Is sBtT 
cited as a positive virtue and an example to Soviet children 
of what they should do in similar circumstances. 

Other components of Communist morality similarly «fe 
calculated to promote seliless labor and absolute loyalty. 
Honor, for example, refers to the willingness to suppress im 
' dividualisttc tendencies in favor of group (ultimately, of 
party and state) demands. Manliness consists of diose quali- 
ties of bravery and fearlessness that equip the person to stay 
at an assigned task no matter what obstacles or dangers he 
may face. Physical well-beijgg and preparedness also are 
moral obligations of the Soffit citizen, for he is responsible, 
as a Communist, for performing his job with energy and 
enthusj^sm. 

In sum, the child who is raised in the spirit of Communist 
morality will, as an adult, make the maximum contribution to 
the society's (political and economic success. Again, work and 
technical proficiency arc paramount: "Socialist industry and 
agriculture, developing on a base of advanced technology, 
demands of each person in the city and in the countryside 
a high cultural level, a well-rounded training, a knowledge 
of the scientific bases of production, abilities and habits [con- 
ducive] to the operation of complex machines and assemblies 
and the development of creative technical and organizati<MiaI 
initiative. The higher tlie stage of socialist society, the more 
critical becomes the question of the preparation of well- 
rounded people." =^ Finally, the model towards which all 
Soviet children should strive in raising tlieir moral level is 
that of the party member: "The Rules of the CPSU, in which 
•the responsibilities of the Party member are set forth.^ve 
great significance in the education of the rising generation. 
Tliese responsibilities are the moral norms of the best Soviet 
citizens and should constitute the foundation of inculcating 
morality in the Soviet school, family, and in the Komsomol 
and Pioneers. The Party obliges each of its members to set 
an example in labor, to master the technolo^ of ones occu- 
pation, to strengthen socialist ja^operty by all possible 
means." '® 

Of the three principal sources of behavior, views and con- 
victions are said to be most readily amenable to modifica- 
tion. For example, when teachers and youth-organizatton 
leaders tell the child that all labor in the Soviet Union, no 
matter how hard or mundane, is honorable, tliis implants 
8 view or cgnviction. More di£Scult, according to the Sovtet 
tl^ory, is the task of forming and modifying habits and tem- 
perament to 'support such ofBciaily approved views: The 
ideal of the Soviet man is a Communist orientation in afl 
of his behavior, that is, when feelings, temperament, aial 
> habit are regulated by Communist views and c^nvicttons, 
by a Communist world view. This leads to the necessity of 
systematic work upon the formation of the wiU and the 
charactor of Soviet diildren."^ 

■ i • 



(c) 1978 by The New York Times Con^jany. 
Reprinted by permission. 

TOUTH PROBLEMS 
IN RUSSIA: 

t. 

I. JUVENILE CKIMKVNAVE , 

Despite the Soviet govemmen\'s efforts 
to hide it, street violence and delinquency 
are burgeoning problems today 

Condensed fiom New York Times ^ 
David K. Shiplek 

OuiETLT, and mth much of the criminal offenses were not reflected 

. same anguisMnd bewilder- in police rccofds-it was rebuffed 

W ment th$i IVmericans fee!, and called an exaggeration by a high 

the Soviet Union is struggling with offidai. 

the problems of street crime, teen- In parent-teacher associations, m 
age gangs and juvenile delinquency, neighborhood Communist Party 
Murders, rapes, beatings, muggings meetings, in high schools, on the 
and burglaries now occur in Moscow, stage, and even in the press to some 
and other Soviet cities with a fre- degree, the baffling and often unan- 
quency that arouses concern. swcrable question of why some 
The scope of the problem is diffi- youdis engage in violence is recciv- 
cult to measure bfxausc Soviet crime ing attention. The picture emerging 
rates arc secret. And even the au- is that irtuch Soviet violcna, perhaps 
thorities.may not know the full ex- most of it, b the work of young 
tent of juvenile aime, for lower people aged 14 to 18. 
officials often conceal negative tnfor- Government policy keeps almost 
mation to avoid bringing criticism all reports of unsolved crime out of 
on themselves- A former party mem- newspapers and off radio and te!evi<- 
ber who served "on a crime task force sion in a deliberate to contain 
in Moscow's Chertahovo district dis- fear and prevent what some So- 
closed after he emsgratcd that when viet journalists believe would be 
the task force sent in its rcport-with the rapid spread of 'violence if it 
tht finding that up to 70 percent of was publidzed. For example, when 

S4Q warn fmn ifl-Oi f • »i • ••»• •» « * \ ***** 



the government nen^papcr kpotm 
learned of a gang rape by ten young 
men, the editors published nothmg. 
As a rule, only solved ca^ are dis- 
cussed in the press, to make a kk^o- 
logical or mor^ point 

Since there is a ban on the sale of 
handguns and ^ict control of shot- 
guns, crimes involving firearms seem 
rare, although they occur occasional- 
ly when soldiers arc involved. But 
youth gangs in Moscow reportedly 
manuib^ure a variety of weapons, 
induding long knives and zip gum. 

There arc some bizarre crimes on 
the books. A grou|> of youths^ IE4 9nd 
15, were charged with murder after 
they had sharpened the points of 
umbrellas and spent evenings attack* 
ing lone pedestrians, swooping 
down on them, yelling, all ebbing 
at once, then running off. Another 
teen-ager vm aocusco of murdering 
his mmheri a party member, after 
she cut his shoulder-length hair 
while he was sleeping. 

The roots of q-ime in the Soviet 
Union are tm easier to trace than in 
the United States, but rapid urban- 
iaation has brought a breakdown of 
family and sKsal ties, magnifying the 
impact of peer pretsurc on ymmg 
people. Working parents have too 
little time for their children* School 
. dasses arc too large %o j^rmit indi- 
vidual attentioiij and schoob tend to 
encourage ^'difficult** yoimgsters to 
leave after the eighth grade. School 
dropouts without work appear 
prominently in the Soviet piaure of 
• vandalism, burglary and violem 
crime. 



A case in point, reported in the 
official press, concerned a boy 
nanmy^tek^ndr.Mikhailov. At 14, 
he dropped out of i^diaoi and began 
to hang around his neighborhood in 
Gorky, an industrial dty 275 miles 
east of Mos^w. He had no job, and 
almost no relationship with his par- 
ents. The m<^t impoltant figure for 
him becune i^ther.boy who taught 
him how to rOb kiosks, streetcar coin 
boxes and stores. The money went 
for liquor. By the time he was 17, 
Alek^dr had served two work- 
house terms and was fadng a full- 
scale trial on charges of ''cynical acts 
of brazen hooligan behavior.*" 

A special Soviet institute investi- 
gates tiie cau^s of such crime. The 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, which 
supervi^ the uniformed dvil police, 
operates a psychology def^irtment 
delving into motives and attitmfes, 
especially among young peojrfe« Bt^ 
both these sondes declined to dis- 
cuss the problem with a foreign 
reporter. 

Among experts who write for 
spedaiis^ journals or who are ready 
to talk informally, juvenile crime is 
portrayed as a function of ecQXK>mic 
class, parental neglect, the abun^ . 
dance of alcohol, narcotia addiction, 
boredom and what some 
Me as a prolotuui amorality amoi« 
the young, a lack of uaxpiance ol 
higher values. "Nobodv bdteires in 
anything anymore,** saia the 17-year- , 
otd daughter of a scientist. A writer - 
9sked his S4«y«ir-o!d soi^ "Who it 
your hero?" The boy shnjgged. 

Strict ideologists see crime as a 
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TNBOEADER'S DIGEST 



^ ju>l<fovcr or if&ctton fwoi **bour- 
geots culture** and dcdarCy in the 
words of one ncwspper« "There arc 
no socio-economic causes of crime in 
our country.'* Hie class conBict and 
exploitation that supposedly give rise 
to criminal behavior ail supposedly 
absent tn the Soviet Unionp and 
crime rates--*which are secret-arc 
supposedly £allmg. 

Such Marxist contentions inhibit 
debate, but ntK enough to prevent 
sociologists from doing their work. 
They may avoid the word **classp" 
but the results are the same. They 
note that crime rates are higher in 
cities than in rural areas. A journal 
reported a year ago that the higher 
the vocational skillsi the lower the 
crime r^^e. Chiidrcn whose parents 
have a si ^dary or higher education 
are only half as likely to break the 
law as those whose parents went only 
to elementary school About 70 to 80 
percent of juvenile offenders come 
from problem homeSp \ 

Some surveys have measured the 
correlation between crime and fam- 
ily problems. 'Ten times as many 
juvenile delinauents come from an 
atmosphere ot vulgarity or heavy 
drinking as fnm a normal environ- 
ment,"* a criminologist said. One 
example reported by /em/ia; A 
schoolboy, with an alcoholic mother^ 
wa9 sentenced to two years in a 
reformatory fior brawling. He was 
released in an amnesty three months 
later, started drinking and led a 
group of teen-agcn in an assault on a 
t9-year-old stranger, who died. 

The case was cited as an argument 



for sterner punishment, part of a 
continuing debate that parallels the 
US. disputt between those who 
favor ^ial remedies and those 
who advocate stronger deterrents to 
crime. 

The US.S.R. executes certain 
categories of criminals regularly, 
usu^ly publicizing the sentences as a 
deterrent. Last year a Moscow fac- 
tory worker died by a firing squad 
for the rape and murder of a 1 2*year« 
old. But police officials, prosecutors 
\ and others often "express concern 
about placing youngsten in prison, 
which one s{K:aalist -described as 
"univenities of crime.** 

Juveniles are usually sent to spe-^ 
cial low-security penal colonies sepa- 
rate from the hardened adult prison 
population. A year ago, the criminal 
a)de was revised to ^low the substi- 
tution of work assignments and fines 
for imprisonment in juvenile cases. 

Some criminologists have suggest- 
ed relaxing child-labor laws to allow 
dropouts steady occupation. But 
there has been no move to raise the 
drinking age, now 16, even though ^ 
alcohol figures in most offenses. 

The most visible devices used to 
o>mbat juvenile crime £ue propa- 
ganda and education. Television 
documentaries occasionally show a 
supremely efficient police force 
tracking down an ofieiuler. Moralis- ' 
tic novels for teen-agers dramatize 
the futility of crime. High schools 
conduct required a>urses on the law, 
with detailed explanations of w)iat 
constitutes criminal behavior and 
what punishments can be expected. 
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ip^ YOUTH PROBLEMS IN RUSm 

At one school m Irkutsk, in Stbe- thugs led by a man who, by day, is a 



ria« die course was taught so dryly 
that no sooner was it over than a girl 
was rapedi and a youth died in a fight 
with students ht>m atmrher school- 
Thus, the problems remain stub- 
bom and intractable. And discus« 
sions go oh and on. 

One of the most controversial ef- 
forts at open discussion is a play 
called Siop Makl^hop, being per- 
formed nearly every Sunday at Mos- 
a)W*s Young Spectator s Theater. 
Based on a true story of a i5-year<^ld 
youth who mugged and robbed a 
woman, it explores the roots of his 
act Performances arc followed by 
audience talk sessions. ^ 

The play is a harsh portrayal cf 
nearly every element of &>vset soci- 
ety. The boy, Malakhov, falls in with 



star vrarker in a fiactoiy smd an 
auxiliary TOliccman. The regular po- 
lice are blind and bureaucnstic The 
parents, out wartHy well adjusted, are 
insemidve. They blame the school, 
and the school blames them. 

In cmo after-performance discus- 
sion, the nead of a school parents* 
committee expressed frustration that 
parents who needed counseling id- 
most never came to meetings. Some- 
one noted that they had not come to 
die play either, A youi^ woman 
spoke up: '']mi look around you in 
streetcars and buses. We have be- 
come indifferent to one another.** 

"Who is to blame?" 'the narrator 
of the play asked. Answered one of 
the actors after the performance: 
you, everyone." 



II. SOVIET TEEN-AGERS 
SPEAK UP" 



(c) 1978 by Atlas World Press Review and Foreign 
.Source cmUnseifim Periodical. Reprinted 1)y 

Perml SS 1 on . Aixas World Piie» Rbvmew 



Aytar and a half ago the Moscow 
m^fy Utemtarmya Ga- 
eetg bt^en en "ieen- 
^m: Leaom ef the Vatgerotts 
Age. ' " Writm, Ugal expem, Utm- 
ton and parmts analyzed the reasons 
for the antisodal-and sometimes un- 
lawful—behavior of a segment of teen- 
agers. After pttblication of en angry 
letter that sptggtsted JJt^/fng th 
courtyards 6f groups of yeung peth 



pk, "hundreds of teen-agers responded. . 
Excerpts from tharkturtaseemfiii^ 
by ^'tor N. Loginem foUom: 

Sashfl V (Leningrad): ! might be 
seen in a doorway, not altogedier 
sober, with a girl who is almost 20, 
and you grownu{» will immediately 
decide that I am a good-for-nothing. 
But when you were 15 had you read 
ail of Tolstoy, Chckhov^DoitocvjIty 
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THSmiDSMSimSEST ^ 

and Balzac? I have. Can you chug<a- and then sitting on a bench in the 

lug a whole bottle? I can. Do you yard. Whojn should I lell this to? My 

have' patents, or published articles parents won't understand, 
on the theory of literature? I do 



You have to know how to combine 
everything.- 

AiM>oymous Giri (Sevastopol): I 
belong to a group everybody issifraid 
of. Wc have wrecked playgrounds 
and trampled flower beds. There's a 
rumble every night, Wc all have 
money, so getting vodka is no prob- 
lem. Almost all of our names arc on 
file a{ the militia. But lately I've 
been thinking. What do I need all 
this for? This kind of life wonU 
lead to anything good. 

Boris R (Selidovo): I dropped out 
of school after the seventh grade, 



Anya (Moscow): Adujp perceive 
us in sin^ple terms. If a girl smokes, 
she is immoral. If a guy has long hair 
and threadbare pants, he's virtually 
a 'crook. Even teachers divide us 
into the "good" and "bad" based 
on appearance. 

Igor Y (Leningrad): There is nei- 
ther a challenge nor compla^ncy in 
our candid confessions. There h an 
cntreaty-'Help us!" Don't divide 
us into "doers' and "idlers." The 
former arc forgiven everything, even 
a stylish haircut, because they arc 
so much like the grownups. From 
the fifth grade on, these kids arc 



looked for "the free life," drank, and fashioning and designing, and the 
stole bicycles and motorcycles. The parents' minds are "at ease for their 
militia fined my mother. Now all I future." 



have are shame and fear for my life. 
No vocation, no education. 

r 

Nina T (Ordzhonikidzc): I am 



But what if I haven't found my' 
self? WTiat if I don't yet know my 
calling? There arcjnany like me. Wc 
get together in groups In the eve- 



afraid of rcmaii^ing drai> all ray life, nings and argue. But then, you adults 

Dressing like everyone, thinking like also get together in groups. You 

everyone, getting a job dose to talk about the meaning of n»ncy, 

home, getting married, taking care while we talk about the meaning 

of children, getting old at the stove, of life.' 



Racey Tale 

TRACX ANNOUNaE at Witcrfbrd Pirit, W \^ got to m&kc « swiidi on. 
a twftcJujnorcd call at the racci. Just as the horse* wtrc tinmg upm theif 
post positions, the starting g«c nialfuncibncd and had to be towed away. 
After a \(mg wait, another one finally anived, gnd die anmun^r intonedi 
"Ladi^ and gcndcmen, the starting ga^ has readied the bones* ' 
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Activity 4 



Instructional 

Objective: After reading and hearing about the consequences of a rigid 
youth program in^osed by. the state, students will discuss 
and list the acceptable and unacceptable behavior of Soviet 
citizens. 

Materials: Books— Tyler and Buggey. Perspectives on the Soviet Worljd 
Excerpts— Kassof, A. "Pavel Morozov" 

"Tashkent" 

Smith, H. "Khudenko" 

"The Paramilitary" 

Handout— Comparison Sheet— Activity 4 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Tell the story of the youthful martyr, 
Pavel Morozov. (Martyr - one who 
sacrifices something very important 
to him in order to further a belief, 
cause, or principle. Ask, "Why is 
Pavel considered a liirtyr"? 

Tell the story of the youth who 
organized to do good v/ork in Tashkent. 
Ask. "Why v/as the v/ork of the 
.Tashkent youth considered bad or 
disloyal"? 

Tell the stories of Ivan Khudenko and 
the Pioneer paramilitary activities. 
"Why was Khudenko 's idea unaccept- 
able"? "How do you feel about the 
paramilitary and the war gan«s"? 

Instruct students t^o use the 
Comparison Sheet to list those 
qualities-cwhich appeared to insure 
success ^d those which did not in 
the Soviet incidents. 



Discuss meaning of a martyr and 
decide why Pavel became a martyr, 



Discuss the youth work and explain 
why it was considered unacceptable. 



Discuss -Khudenko's idea and v/fvy it 
was unacceptable. 

Express their reactions to the 
paramilitary and the war games. 

Think critically and make decisions 
about acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior of Soviet citiiens. List 
the qualities in Coninunist Do's and 
Coiranunist Don'ts column, i.e.. 



Do's 



Don'ts 



inform on your 
family and others 



do things on your 
own without permis 
si on 
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Activity 4 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Ask students to conqjare and contrast 
the standards of citizenship in the 
U.S. with those of U.S.S.R. 

Distribute copies of Perspectives on 
The Soviet World , a cartoon book, to 
students for discussion. (These 
cartoons should be explained to the 
students by the teacher) 



Student Activities 



V ■ 



. List standards ^that are the same as 
ours and those 'which are different. 



Read, analyze, and discuss cartoons 



ERIC 



The chmc Pioneer hero and martyr is l^vd Morozov, a t4-y«ar-ot| 
whOt in f932» reported oii his own father for hiding grain from the state 
during the harsh ^riod of farm coU^tivizatfon. The boy was mnrdettd 
by private farmers who opposed collectivization. He was later tmmc:« 
talitefl by the Party- Pavd Morozov is less vigorously celebrated noi^- 
than under Stalin, but the code of Young Pioneers still promotes no? 
only civic duty bufpoliticat consciousness among youth: ^'A Pionaris 
loyal to his Motherland, the Party. Conimunibm. ... A Pioneer has inc 
heroes of the struggle and work as his models. A Pioneer keeps thf 
memory of the fallen fightcrs^and prepares to become a defender of ihj^ 
Motherland. . . ' ' 
« The Octobrtsts, because ihc members arc so young, do not 
seem to have any reat^rcsponsibiiity for mainiaining propt-r 
itandards of conduct among the children. I'he Pioneers aie a 
diffrrcnf matter; an unruly pupil will frequently be brought 
K'fore a' mcctincj of the Piomcr:. for criticisim and correction. 
Tht3» practice has struck &omc Americans as an example of 
"jitudefit democracy" at an early age; t found that the aciivitics 
of the Pioneers — particularly in regard to the disciplirting of 
other chitdctrn — were tightly controlled and supervised by the 
school authorities. In one school in my ncighborhocxi, a meeting 
of the Pioneer council was called to discuss the cat^e of two boys 
who had slopped school several times and Airgcd notes from 
their parents to provide a valid excu% for the teacher. The twtx 
S,^ penitents were brought before the council, which at that scIkk^I 
cor!:i!:ted of four girls and three beys. There was something of a 
sex division at the meeting, with the girls taking a harder line on 
the seriousness of the offem>e. Eventually, tbe council made a 
unanimous decision on a penalty for the boys: the>' would be 
escorted to school every day for six weeks by an older P4pnccr, 
and they would have to stay after schtx)! two hours e^cry day for 
a month. Tf)ey would be supervised by an older Pioneer after 
school and would be expected to do cleanup chores around the 
schooh The children had nor really selected the finally 
them^fvcs; the prncipal told me he liad decided on the 
punishment after a conference with the boys* tcacho^ and 
parents. '^li's cdueitional for the children to take part in this 
proces of discipline/' he said, **b«:ause they leam the proper 
norms of sotjalist conduct I will select the Pioneers — some of 
our best boys and girls— who will see that the p nahy is carried 
tHJt, and ihcy will learn from the experience as much as the boys 
who violated the rules/' / ^ 



The dbihiitti ftte huiti acihc ia 
the Pione^n are th<Kic who have internalised the ofBpal adult 
^alue system more thoroughly than other youngsters Soviet 
educators try to elevate "tatdtng** to a virtue by emphasizing 
that a child is helping his classmates if he brinp their errors to 
the attention of an appropriate adult The itoiy of Pavlik 
Morozov, known by every child in the Soviet Union, is a striking 
example. Pavlik was a Pioneer during the brutal period of 
enforced collectivization of the land in 1921^-30. He did more 
than keep an eagle eye on youngsters his own age; he denounced 
his own parents before a court as coUaboraton with the kulaks 
(peasants who resisted the collectiviz .tion). Pavttk was killed by 
the other villagers in retaliation. Although the story of Pavlik is 
told and retold in schools throughout the Soviet Union, it has 
been slightly modi6ed for modern consumption. The teachen 
emphasize that the eariy period of Soviet history was ''an 
unusual ttm&'' and that the vestiges of the Tsarist order created 
anificial barriers between prents and children! Life is better 
today, the teachers say, b^rause parents and children believe in 
th^ goals of a .Maraist^Leninist society and %rark for their 
realization. One teacher of my acquaintance went even farther, 
telling children that they should ftot tjuestion their parents in 
ordinary circumstances. "The days Pavlik Moroxov were bng 
ago/' she said, Nnd now if an adult makes anijstake the 
established organs of SciViet society can deal Vith it/' UHj^^jory 
of Pavlik needed some cosmetic surgery because modem Sc^ftet* 
parents are not thrilled by the glorification of a boy who earned 
immortality By turning in his own mother and lather. Many 
Soviet children are equally unmoved by the devotion of their 
cla^rnates who uke the most active role in criticism at Pioneer 
meetings. The tattletale (jak^tk, siksot) is not a fiopular figure 
among Spviet schoolchildren. Girls arc mwe willing than boys to 
be enforcers of condttU among the mhcr childr^. In the early 
I ceo years, ths boy^ are particularly resentful of girls who uphold 
the standards of behavior demanded by the school authoritiei. 
' (The use of girls in a quasi-matemal, authoritarian loie in 
children's organizations was particularly interesting to me 
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TASHKENT 



Even in the absence of organized challenges to its posi-- 
tion, the Komsomol jealously guards its prerogatives as the 
part)'*s representative among youth. The following incident, 
reported in the Soviet pre^s a few years ago, may strike the 
Western reader as farcical, but it was regarded by the Soviet 
authorities with the utmost grav.ty, and similar examples are 
by no means uncommon. A group of Komsomol members in 
Tashkent, bored and di&iati^ed with the activities of their 
local cell, agreed to band together informally to do good 
deeds in the community. They pbnned to aid the ill, do 
shoppmg for elderly citizens, run errands for busy mothers, 
and combat hooliganism and delinquency. Tlieir activities 
were above reproach (the Komsomol itself is formally 
charged to organize such activities), hut the youngsters un- 
wittingly gave the impression of having formed a new, inde- 
pendent youth club not under the Komsomol's control. When 
news of tliis group of boys and girls reached the authori- 
ties. It was concluded diut a sulivcrsivc political ring, per- 
haps even engygt d in espionage, had hveu uncovereJ Tht- 
members were arretted and jnt<?rTOgatcd by the Tashkent 
procurator (prujiccutor) and released only after it became 
clear that the charges wi re unfounded. Informed of these 
events, all-union Kojnsojnol oihcsals reacted angnly, but their 
wrath was directed OmH in part at the heavy-handed metlioJs 
of the Tashkent procurator. The main target of the attack 
was the local KoiisHOTnol orgaiu^ation, which was severely 
repnniandcd for its scandalous lack of vigilance in allowing 
a vohintnry ^roup io ffsnn in tlie first place* 

No doubt tlu" Tanhkciit mcident wa^ to same extent a con- 
sequence of ovtrzcahnisness among local authontuM., hut 
their behavior was enti'rely consistent with party policy. A 
chalkuge to the Kornsomol's authority is countt-d a*, a chjl- 
Iciige to the party itself. This dot-s not mean, howt ver, th-i 
the Komiomol is permifti d to act autonomously. No seen I 
is made of the Konibomcl's place as servant to the party. In- 
deed. It is :»i5iuiiiictx] openly in llie pr*^ani!)k- to tlic Kom- 
somol r€le^? 

Tlie Komso.mo! n tht: active a*#i^tar,t an<! reserve of the Cum- 
munist Part)' of the Soviet Union. TliC VLKSM [Konuoir-ol] 
helps the Partv' to bring up yottth in the spint of commnnisim. to 
• drsw it into the pfathc-d con-.truction ot tl.c r.eV society, to 
prepare a generation of wgl'-rovindtti people who vvill Isvr. work, 
and direct •.ocietal aflairs under communiiin. 

Tlie VLKSM works under the dirrtri^-n of the Communist 
Paft>' of the Soviet Onion Tlu: strcnsrth of the Komsomol hcs m 
tlie CPSU's directifHi. tn thi» iih i.Io;:iC.il tonvjctjon .luJ devotion 
to the cause of the Party. The Ko!n^omoI learns undir the P.iftv- 
'to live, to work, to struggle, an.i to win. in a L'^fiini t w.iy. Tijf 
Komsonwl see* the entire stnsv of its acfivitv in tW realizution of 
tlie great prop:ram of the constriittion nf the cuiniuuuiit society 
tliat was adopted at the XXIl Congress of the CPSU 



Given such ^timents. It is remaii(|ble that the exodus from the 
countryside has not been greater. Thi^ys something not only about 
administrative restrictions but also about the conservativism of the 
Russian peasantry and their roots in the countryside. Yet leading writ- 
ers of the current "village school," like Fyodor Abramov and Boris 
Mozhaye\\ who exalt the long-siiftering moral character and evoke the 
hardships of the peasantry, write that many feel alienated from the land 
and thai the earth has become orphaned. What they seem to mean is 
that the peasantry no longer feel attachment to communal fields. In less 
literary terms, Party officials squawk that field hands work poorly on 
collective land and sneak off as much as a third of the time to work on 
their private plots. 

The Party's response to this and other chronic problems of Soviet 
agriculture has been to pour, immense investments into farming 
(roughly S150 billion in i97i-75). especially into grand schemes that will 
promotc large-scale industrial farming. In some ways the increasing use 
of chemical fertilizers and modem irrigation techniques is paying off. 
Cotton output has reached record highs, and even in bad years when 

, Moscow has to shop for grain in America, the grain harvests are to-15 
million tons larger than they were under Khrushchev. Brezhnev's new 
departure in the mid-Seventies has been to promote formation of collec- 

• tive farm conglomerates that would put construction, animal hus- 
bandry, and various other tasks on a joint, industrial basis. Brezhnev's 
second plank, similar to Khrushchev's Virgin Land Scheme, was to 
annmince a 35 billion ruble (neariy S48 billion) program to revitalize 
the long-neglectcd farmlands of C^tral Russia, the non-black earth 
region. I was told by a journalist that this had been pushed by Russo- 
phileSf the pro-Russian ethnic faction, among the Politburo, including 
Mikhail Solomentsev, premier of the Russian Republic, and Agricul- 
ture Minister Dmitri Polyansky. In the long run, both programs seem 
intended not only to industrialize Tarming but to reduce the role of 
private plots. 



(c) 1978 by The New York Times Conipany. Reprinted 
hv permission. 



Largely unnoticed abroad, a small band of liberals and economte 
rationalists, working on the basis of industrial refdirns of the mid- 
Sixties, have tried the opposite tack. They have sought to decentralize 
agriculture and to r evive the peasantry's attachment to the land by 
trymg lo use the principle of private plot incentives on collective farm- 
land. "Capitalism in socialist clothing" was how one reformer privately 
described it to me. ' 

The idea was to turn over sizeable tracts of state or collective land 
to farm "links"— small working units of 6-12 qualified specialists whose 
pay depended solely on harvest from their tract. According to this 
concept, which surfaced in the early Sixties, the link would have ma- 
chinery as well as land at its disposal and thus have responsibility n<rt 
only for land cultivation but also for machine maintenance— a peren- 
nial headache in the Soviet farm system and always a serious factor in 
bad harvest years. In effect, each link was a small cooperative enterprise 
in itself. The theory was simple: If pay depended on results and the 
work force was organized in small enough units, each individual couM 
see the benefit of producing well, just as on a private plot. 

The main difference from the existing system was that, normally, 
I collective farm hands move all over huge areas, working one field and 
one task one day, another field the next, having no sense of responsibil- 
ity and no direct dependence on the results of their labor. A tractor 
driver, I was told, is paid by the size of the area he plows so that it 
behooves him to plow rapidly and shallow furrows in order to cover 
more territory even though the best crop yields require plowing more 
slowly, more carefully and deeper into the soil. The same with weeding 
and other tasks. The link was supposed to combat this quota-filling 
mentality. 

One celebrated exemplar of this system was Vladimir Rervitsky, 1 
Hero of Socialist Labor from the Krasnodar Region, who showed in 
one experiment that his lo-man link could triple the yield of a tract 
normally worked at various times by 80 people. His link plowed, 
planted, weeded, reaped and protected their land better tham normal 
workers. They came to feel it was "their land," I was told by iJeksand r 
Yanov, a former Soviet journalist who was forced to emigrate by tlie 
secret police because the i^eformism of his press articles had gone too 
far. I met Yanov in New York City in December 1974, two days aftff 
he left Moscow. The link idea was supported well enough during the 
mid-Sixties to gain token acceptance on fnanji farms— with one two 
small links on each very lai^e farm— though encountered oppositioa 
from both farm administrators and ordinary' workers who, according 
to Yanov, saw themselves becoming superfluous if 3he smaller links 
proved too efficient. It would expose the gross over-staffing of most state 
and collective farms. Gradually, the Politburo spoisor of the links 



sdtem^ Ckiuiadi Vcmmov, li^ po«er$ and conservatives neutralize 
the Unk experiment 

Nonetheless, YanoV told me of another rdbrmer of unusual energy 
and daring who made a fresh^attempt in'the early Seventies to put the 
link system with its built-in profit motive on an even larger scale. He 
was Ivan Khudenko, aburly, red-faced, outSfKsken, veterlin Communist 
who resigned as a Senior Agricultural Official of the Kazakh Republic 
In the 1960s in order to pursue his radical experiments. According to 
Yanov, Nikita Khrushchev was toying with using some ofKh'udenko's 
ideas to reform Soviet agriculture when he was overthrown in October 
1964. Yet Khudenko*s efforts were so little known publicly that they, 
were news to me when Yanov mentions! thjcm in^ew York. 

Khudenko was Yanov's idol, a model for Soviet reform. "We thought 
the link system, especially Khudenko's approach to it, would be the 
salvation of Russian agriculture," enthused Yanov, who wrote many 
articles on farming and other economic topics for Soviet newspapers 
and joum^s. "We thought it would change the face of Russia com- 
pletely." ' - ' 

After one abortive experiment on a collective farm, Khudenko per- 
suaded a state farm director to let htm use a large tract of marginal, 
unused farmland in the steppe around A^hi, in Kazakhstan. He 
want<Ki to test whether a limited group of farm specialists would show 
greater productivity than normal state farm workers, if they operated 
on the link principle. With tractors and materials for buildsig their own 
hom«, borrowed from the parent st9te farm, Khudenko and his 60 
picked specialists conducted their experiment in 1972 — a disastrous 
farm year for the Russians. 

*'Khudcnko's idea was that with^'the Wfik system on this larger scale, 
he could compete with the best farm enterprises in America'and Wcs|- 
cm Europe. He not only said it, but he proved it," Yanov told me. 
"Unfortunately, the experiment lasted for only one harvest and then it 
became cl^r that if Khudenko was right, the entire agricultural leader- 
ship was wrong. The experiment was a success; They demonstrate thfl 
later prod uctiyit v on this farm yfas 10 tim^ higher than on neighb or- 
SSfiJaonsTrhe Kazakhs were so pleased that a local journalist wrote 
a play about Khudenko. It had its final Inspection preview* for a select 
audience on January 7. 1973." The preview was attended not only by 
censors but a number of reform-mind«i journalists and economists. 

"The next day, Khudenko was arrested and charged with trying to 
steal 1,000 rubles from the state", Yanov bitterly recalled. "It was a 
->|rumpe-up charge. Tha agricultural^ powers in Moscow were against 
1^ experiment." 

^k(;|g^red that Khudenko had been framol in a bureaucratic ma- 
j'^yfrthe decree closing down his experimental farm at Aksbi was 



signed by the Minister of Agriculture in AlmaAta but Khudenko 
claimed that this was an in«>rrect procedure b^ause such action re> 
quired a da:isi6n by the entire Council of Ministers, and he went to 
court to sue for n months back pay for himself and his 60 men. A local 
court in Kazakhstan upheld his suit, actually exceeding its authority, 
though Khudenko did not know that. For when he took the cOun order 
to \ bank to collect the funds, Yanov said, he was arrested on charges 
of trying to obtain state funds under false pretenses. 

According to Yanov, there was hi^4evel, behind-the-scenes inter- 
vention at Khudenko^ trial and the judge, thought to be leaning toward 
Khudenko until the last moment, handed down a verdict against him 
and two of his closest aides. Khudenko was sentenced to six years in 
jail. Although etionomists and scholars in important institutes in Mos- 
cow sympathized with Khudenko*s efforts and |riends like Yanov tried 
to rally support for him, very little was done to defend him. The 
leadership had rejectoi his approach which would have put Soviet 
farming on a more flexiule pragmatic basis, and had decided to push 
ah^ with a rhore centralized, industrialized program for upgrading 
iSoviet agrieulture.'^Khudenkciaied in prison in 1974 at the age of 62. 
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Tbe power s-that-be, nonetheless, worry greatly that 
the patriotic dedication felt by those who lived 
through the war is not being forcefully enough trans- 
mitted to the young. Decrees are issued, movies 
critiquedj and writers* conferences held to promote 
that end. From an early age the young get indoctrina- 
tion in paying proper tribute to the sacrifices made 
during wartime. One scene indelibly imprinted Jn my 
memory'^is that of young children, boys and girls of 11 
and 12, standing as honor guards at war memorials. I 
recall a windy fall afternoon in Odessa, where one memo- 
rial overlooked the sea. The sky was overcast and the 
wind vihipped up whitecaps. Four children in the red 
I scarves, white shirts, blue pants and skirts of the 
Young Pioneers stood vigil, rigid as soldiers, posted at 
the four corners of the memorial. I happened to arrive 
with a tour guide just as the guard was being changed. 
We stopped to watdh. Down a long pathv/ay marched a new 
contingent, 

/ 
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arms swinging widdy, their stow fmce remirifecent of the measured^it 
of the KGB guards at Lenin's tomb in Moscow. The crunch of gravel 
stones underfoot marked the cadence of their steps as they went 
through the ceremony— silent, disciplined, intensely devoted to the 
sacred duty of standing guard for the Motherland. « ' 

Tliis is of a piece with the actual military training carried out nation- 
wide in Soviet high schools, the universal draft for i8-year-olds, and the 
serious way in which Soviet diversity students areiput through com- 
pulsory reserve officer programs. Our first exposure to this network of 
paramilitary activities in civilian life came when our ii-year-old daugh- 
ter, Laurie, went off to play zamitsa (lightning), a war game , on Lenin 
Hills, organized ibr the sixm ana seventh grades by a rnilitary instruc- 
tor at her Russian school. It would all have seemed very much like a 
summ«f>£amp game of capture the flag except for the deadly earnest- 
ness with which it was done. Laurie came home and told us that thje 
two grades, children from ii to 13. had first t^n drilled by a uniformed 
army instructor in formation marching and making right faces and left 
faces. In our living room she demonstrated marching and faces. They 
were divided into two teams, one assigned blue patches to sew on their 
sleeves, and the other assigned green patches. The blues were givein a 
head start to go scatter in the hills, like partisans, and the greens were 
to hunt them down, rip off their badges and bring them back as prison- 
ers. "We couldn't- play too long because it was very cold," Laurie said. 
"There wfiS snow on the ground. I got cold because they left me 
guarding prisoners." Stilt, with the drilling and all, the expedition ran 
about four hours, after school. It was a practice carried out in all 
schools. I n the older grades the complexity of the game increased as the 
i nstructiTi'S jntr ffiuced primnive''ftekf-tactics. Pl aying tennis not iar 
from Lenin Hills, I would occasionally see teams of children darting 
through the woods playing zamitsa. An American university student 
whom I knew was amazed one day to have spotted one group of 
students, dressed in dark navy uniforms, not only capture their rivals 
but go through the ceremony of lining the captured partisans up against 
a wall and pretending to sb(K)t them. The victims fell and died very 
realistically. 

That was but one of a number of activiti^ suggesting to me that the 
line separating civilian and military life, so pronounced in the West, far 
less important in Soviet society. Tlie national physical fitness program^ 
has the theme, "Ileady for Labor and Defense" (Gatov K Trudu i 
Oborone). The television program "Come (m, Guys" is intended to 
popularize various military skills among the youth by running regional 
and national competitions in marksmanship, the art of self-defense, and 
aspects of Soviet law affecting military service. At 14, youngsters can 
join the Voluntary Committee for Assistance to the Armed Forces, a 
guiig-ho organization with the stated objective of training civiliai|^in 



bt Motherlaitd.** D.O.S.A^.F.7as it is known by its Rt^stan initials, 
has no real counterpart in America. It combines the functions of 4-H 
Clubs; Boy Scouts, the YMCA, Civil Defense, the American Legion 
and National Guard, with branches at farms, lactones, institutes and 
in city neighborhoods all over the Soviet Union. It is a vast apparatus. 
I was astonished to hear that a Soviet officer distlosed at a public lecture 
that the D.O.S.A.A.F. membership was'df million. The organization 
gives courses in military history and tactics, develops civil defense 
facilities, teaches youngsters to drivcand maintain all kinds of vehicles, 
to operate and maintain radios and electrical equipment, to make and 
design aircraft models^ to make parachute jumps, to shoot and to learn 
professions "which have military importance," as one Soviet blurb put 
it. It runs driving clubs and schools. For dog lovers it has a program 
supplying breeds suitable for military purposes. Those who accept such 
dogs and enroll them in training programs qualify for extra housing 
space. 

For nkn really serious about military careers, the Soviet Union has 
at least 135 military schcK)ls and colleges graduating commissioned 
officers, compared to ten such schools in the United States. The real 
introduction to mihtary life for the youth of the gntire nation comes in 
ninth and tenth grades, the last two years of ordinary Soviet high 
school, where boys and girls take an obligatory, twice-a-week classroom 
course in military training and civil defense. The textbook, which a 
Russian friend gave me, opens with the black-and-white rhetoric of the 

Cold War. "The U.S.S.R. is a peace-loving state There is no crime 

which imperialists have not committed." The 1973 edition had four lines 
on Soviet-American detente squeezed between warnings that "the U.S. 
has not turned away from its aggressive course" and "the requirements 
of military readiness have grown in recent years as imperialist circles, 
first of all the U.S.A., heat up the international situation without any 
lessening of the dangers of a new world war." This is for all high school 
students across the country. 

The textbook then moved quickly into a description of the Soviet 
armed forces, instructions on dismantling weapons, throwing grenades 
from trenches, firing weapons prone, making tank traps and undertak- 
ing field maneuvers. Each summer, the high school boys go off to army 
' camp, from five days to a month. They conduct long marches with a 
pack, take tactical field training, dig civil defense shelters, and fire 
weapons like thf world-reknowned Kaieshnikov submachine guns used 
by guerillas worldwide. "The Soviet equivalent of the American basic 
training camps like Fort Dix and Fort Jackson are in the Soviet high 
schools," an American military attache remarked to me. "They are 
paid for, not by the Ministry of Defense, but the Ministry of Edtfcation.]' 
In the late Sixties, one Russian lad told me, the enemy in field 



maneuyois and classf6(mi tectures at summer ^mpstee^ 
itly identified as Americans. But with the comii^ of ditente in the 
1970$, some camps fuzzed the identification, though youngsters still 
understood who was meant. The silhouettes at target ranges, this lad 
said, all wear wide-brimmed headgear»"a symbol of the bourgeoisie 
so that we are 'properly instructed in the [Marxist] class approach.' '* 
Another lanky teen-ager confided to me that he had found the-routine 
all too realistic beginning with Che first day head-to-toe search to make 
sure no one had smuggled alcohol or some other contraband into camp. 
"The food was so terrible I could hardly cat — I was hungry the whole , 
time," he moaned. His father, a pacifist, was pleased when his son ^ 
returned shed of romantic ideas about the Army. "I didn't like the idea 
at first," th® father confessed, "But it has its benefits. Now these boys 
have a realistic picture of the Army." 
One result is that many young people strive desperately to get into 
• some higher educational institution, any institution, to obtain a reserve 
commission and to avoid the compulsory two-year draft. But in univer- 
sities, too, the courses are more serious than American ROTO pro- 
grams. In addition to the standard drill ab^^ ranks, formations and 
military regulations and a two-month encampment before the senior 
year, the Soviet Army develops military applications for each student's 
academic specialty. Language ^Hidents, one bearded young linguist told 
• me, are prepared to become miK^ary translators. "We learn all the 
terminology and nomenclature of Anjerican weapons in our courses — 
to be ready for mobilization, * he said. Biology students take courses in 
health measures in case of nuclear attack and study military 
parasitology and military microbiology, a girl biologist siid. The girls 
at Moscow State University, and elsewhere, join the boys at the shoot- 
ing range. "I lay down next to the colonel who was our instructor and 
he showed me how to hold the Kaieshnikov," smiled the biologist, a 
striking blonde with classic Slavic features made even more striking by 
her narrow Tatar eyes. *'I shot three times. I couldn't even hit the wall. 
They couldn't find my bullets. But the colonel liked me. He gave me 
a C." 
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Conparlsoi^ Sheet— Activity 4 



Communist Do's 



Communist Dont's 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: While role playing, students will behave in the manner of their 
choice and accept the consequences for their decision. 



Mater1als--None 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: This is an optional activity dependent on the maturity of 

the students. It will probably be most effective with 
socially mature, responsible, and above average students. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Set up a Pioneer group made by Com- 
bining the links to form one group. 
Each Pioneer is required to report 
anything that is done wrong to his 
link leader. The leader is to keep 



Participate in role playing. 



Make decisions about reporting fellow 
Pioneers or not reporting them for 



a record of who was reported and v/haf 
the crime was. 




At the end of tv/o or three hours, the 
leaders announce the guilty ones and 
their punishments. The leaders 
decide the punishments with the 
teacher's approval. 



Leaders keep an accurate record of 
who reported someone and what was . 
reported . 



Role play: guilty numbers 
leaders 

accepting punishments 



Ask, "How did you feel as a Pioneer"? 
"As a leader"? 



Discuss feelings and attitudes toward 
the group and leaders. 



Ask, "In you opinion, would this be 
'goo^ for us"? "Why or v/hy not"? 



Express their opinions and discuss 
the reasons for< feeling as they do. 
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Activity 6 



Instructional 

Objective: After analyzing materials and completing the study of Soviet 
youth groups, students will be able to cite reasons for their 
decision of whether it is better for a citizen co have limited 
choices or. many choices. 

Materials: Articles— "For Soviets: English, Music, Freedom in a New 

Hon»land" 

Rusinak. Alia. "How They Taught Me I Was a Jew" 



Teacher Activities 



Distribute materials to be read, dis- 
cussed, and shared. Ask, "1% do you 
think the Zllpers decided to leave 
the Soviet Union"? "How might you 
feel as a person of a different 
nationality living in the Soviet 
Union-'-especially if you wished to 
leave"? 



Ask, "Which country, the U.S. or 
U.S.S.R., do you think has better 
ci.tizens according to choices o' the 
indtviduals"? 

Ask, "Have your ideas of the Soviet 
Union changed -since we began these 
activities"? How? 

Have students make a project to 
illustrate an idea aboutcitizenship. 



I 



Student Activities 

- £ 



Students read and discuss materials 

Express opinions about reasons for 
leaving. 

Express feelings about Alia and 
how they might feel if they were 
detained and refused permission to 
leave. 

Students make a decision and list- 
reasons for their decision. 



Discuss any changes which have taken 
plaecN.and list these changes. 



Design and make projects about 
citizenship, such as, write a para- 
graph, make" a poster, make a diarama 
make a mobile, write a song or words 
for a tune, present a skit, present 
^ puppet show, give a speech, or 
construct a wall newspaper. 



For 



BEST COPY AVAILABU 

oviets : English, music, 



freedom in a newhomelaiid. 



BylVENOYMcBANE 

SfaHvrrlftf 

By Soviet stindards, the 
Zilpm led a privileged life 
til Moscow. Since Leonid 
ZilpLT played the cello for 
the bcf»t llussian sympho- 
nies, hts family could shqp 
in stores offering food of 
high quality and hard^o- 
find itomfi such as Wfue 
jeans fur reasonable 
prices. 

Zilpcr and hi*i wife 
' could rather with their 
dose friend?; among the So- 

• %ict intdh|*entS4a to dis- 
cuss music and art. But it 

• wa5 only with these, their 
(losest friinds, thnt the 

. Zilpcrs could speaK frcoly. 

• *'\Vc Cituld not ^.peak/* 
.^ilper Ssiiii, turninp an 
; jinapiRary l.nob on his tetn- 

• pic fo show how Soviet citi- 
zens must tune their inmd^. 

V'AH it t>keJ5 is one person 
to write to the KGB ih.it so- 
nnd so f^.iid thi?;, and that's 
it. You're dead." 

• That's uhy the cnuple 
If ft the fovict Hninn to 

. cciine lo New York with 
•Iht ir children Vera and 
Peter two years nfo. In 
Septcmb T of IS7C, Zil;>t'r 
answered nn iidvcrtii^r*- 
ment afid was accepted as n 
cclliJ;l with the Nonh Caro- 
lina Symphony. Tod.iy they 
tnake their horne on 
GlascurK otr<^t here. 

PenrJlesi 

Even after they an ived 
in America, the Zilfcrs 
' were far from free. The iin- 
[ migration proccuure left 
Ihcm penniless and wilh no 
way to cam a livmR But 
their bipgest problem, Mrs. 
Zilper said, was the Eti- 
glLsh neither understood, 

Mrs. Zilper recalled 
b^ing exhausted after 
every bout with the lan- 
guage. For the children, 
English came easily from 
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classmates and friends. 
Vera, who is now 8, can 
also read, write and speaic 
Russian. Teaching Russian 
to Peler. uho was only 4 
when they U ft Russia, has 
been a losing battle for the 
Zilpers. 

"After rrhool, he ir* pnne 
fo pl.ty With his frufii is/' 
Mrs. Zilper :;ajd. 

Currently c nrollcd in the 
N.C. StJte I'fuverMty Sutu- 
incr Institute for Konmn 
Studeiits, Mrs. Zilper hv-pcs 
to increase her proficiency 
in Kn^'hfh enough .so that 
t^hc can cnU r the Univer5;i- 
ty of Kurth Carultfjj in 
Chap<.1 Hill to f^et her 
rT%*<rler's dr.Teu in library 
science. 

Cellos left 

For her husband, the 
worst part of leaving! Rus- 
sia was n;irfinu with his 
five Italian cellos in nccor- 
dance with immipration 
regulations. Until tli/y can 
sjve the WO.l^lO needed for 
a new inslruincnt, Zilper is 
u: \nfi a cello he bought soon 
after arrivinn. 

'it is a wooden box tut it 
is not an instrument," his 
wife said, "I don*t know 
how he plays It but he df»es. 
It must be torture for 
him." 

Such obstacles as having 
to leave one's only means 
of livelihood behind are 
scattered throughout the 
immigration process. At 
cwry point along Uie way 



there are hutuks to clear, 
Zilper said. 

To start with, no infor- 
mation is p Hile hcKj ahriut 
how to go aliviut leaving tlie 
country. Ptuple must find' 
someone with experience, 
someone who has been 
ref u-sed or who is stiU wait- 
ing, to ask. Aceordinp to 
Zilper, Oiis is already dan- 
perous since the KG Q 
watches these people. 

As soon as he made 
application, Zilper had to 
leave his job with the Mos- 
0 cowS)7npfioiiy. Mrs. Zilper 
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had quit her jitb as an hi: to- 
rian and archivist in the 
Moscow Kremlin museum 
lonK bifore they applied to 
avoid causing trouble for 
her cnlleapes 

For the Zilpers, the wait 
without income was six 
months. They were hjrky. 
Some peolc wait fur as U^v? 
as eight years, Zilper said. 

•*At every small pernus- 
sion. they make trouble." 
Zilper said. When someoue 
asks to leav? the countf|k 
he must pay to h^ve his citi- 
zen^hip token .iway . It Ci»sl 

0 rw ^ 





idMol fCSO for eadi mem- 
Storito^ t^i'^- Soviet att- 

gi ^ eveiy bo(dc the 
tomght with them. 
Itwsidinlssworkltoiiri i 
wMh fte syin^Mij^ that , 
SS|^ flfst gUmi^^ a 
mr^tteSovtetnfwpapen ; 
atver iiMsitloi^: Is 1967 
tttuvd CwdioilovaUa and 
€fim|Mral acccHi&ta of 
&e ffitfi^ there gf^^ ta 
the Oeech and Soviet sews* 

*1Ri8 first time It 18 like a 
dloc^ Y(» start to dNwM 
•verytlitai/' be said. 
**l9tea we realized finally 
these lies, we diita't believe 
ywr wiweiit wordi.** 
itm byyt the Ri^ 
0n ^per frtHm te visits 
linr Vat* sot Ig7*wws 
Afvn bfime bst ratto* for 
"^It's iiabeUevatrfe, 
praosli^"he8aid. 

SQtper AlffHirfi^ tte New 
;twk Tims Ite Hved 

ii fiteteoiv« • (8s^ 
:4tat we^d tbire an act to 

E RXC t Iray 



beMnd. But the separatioa 
between tbetn Is growing to 
be more titan distance, 
"It semns in the k^tnv 



that they doot bdieve m, 
like Uiey don't believe 
things could be to good. 
The more we live here, tlw 



less the; nndertrtand US ami 
tim less we understaifO 
them.** ZHper said about 
bis parents. 
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How They Taught Me I Was a Jew 
* 

AUc Businek tvas bom and lixxd in the Soviet Union until SovcmLer 

1970. wken sf>e tL'Hs permitted finally to emigrate to Israel. Thousands 

of protests Ixke AUa's and ccntinuotts violetu agitation on tlte part of 

Soviet Jews ha$ finally compelled or persuaded Soviet authorities to 

permit an tricreasing number of ]ews to emigrate to Israel 

t 

Vou ASK ME how I came to the idea of leaving the Soviet Union 
and going to Israel. I think that though I heard about Israel only 
loufyear^ ago my whole Ufe was the way to it You can see it 
yourself. 

I was bom in Moscow in i<>49 and was the niost t^-pical Soviet 
girl. I studied well, was a young Fioneer-Lenmist. My classmates 
thought me very ambitious. But they were wrong. My family 
was very poor. Mother brought us up, two daughters, without a 
father and having a very low salary. We never had new clothes. I 
never thought about our poverty. I was sure that everybody lived 
this way; at least the famihes of cogineers, because my mother 
was an engineer. 

I gave all my time to my school my Pioneer organization and 
later the Young Communist League — the Komsomol I worked 
hard. And I was happy coming home late after school. According 
to Communist ideals "the individual must sacrifice his ov/n per- 
sonal interests for that of the socialist society at ^arge." And I 
ktved my ijountry, my Soviet people. 

My? Yes, I thought it was mine. But there was something that 
made me different from other people. I happened to be bom a 
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Jew. I don't know what it meant but it was written in my identity 
card: ycvreUca. My Russian classmates insulted each other with 
this word. I saw it written in chalk on the vifalls of the houses. It 
was v^Titten very distinctly in my idenUty card and legalized by a 
round seal of the government At the, beginning of every school 
vear the teacher asked everybody: "Your name and nationality." I 
£fliwered in whispers- 
Little by Uttle I began to understand what it meant to be Jew- 
ish- In 1961 1 was not admitted to a special English high school 
In 1965 1 was not admitted to the Institute of Foreign Languages. 
I thought it was.^y personal failure and couldn't understand why 
the examiner, kxiking at my identity card, said that I didn't speak 
good Russian. 

WeU. in other words I understood at last. They don't want me. 
I am a stranger, this is not my country. But where is a place for 
me? I began to be proud of being Jewish. 

When I heard about Israel in 1967. about "an aggressive, capi- 
taUst state, an agent of US imperialism in the Middle East," I 
didn't fail to understand it was my home, my people, defending 
their young state. I understood that to be Jewish meant to bebng 
to the Jewish nation willi its history, culture, religion. 

I began lo study Hebrew. In some old books I learned the first 
facts about Jewish liistory: the Maccabees, the Warsaw ghetto. 
For tl»e first time in my life I went to Uie synagogue, the only 
synagogue in Moscow, >here I saw thousands of people who 
looked hke me and thought Uke me. We sang Jewish songs, we 
danced Israef dances. It was wonderful but it was dangerous. 
Secret police entered my life. I was expelled from the Komsomol 
then I lost my job. They followed me. they searched me. they 
called me in for "frank talks" and threatened me. What did I 
think then about Communism? I didn't think. I was tired and 
frightened. For two years I appUed for an exit visa and was re- 
fused. I appUcd alone. Mo'Jier had died after eight years cf 
dreadful disease. 

5H ' 
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J was not alone in this struggle. There were thousands of us in 
Russia who came to the synagogue to sing>ycnd among them was 
one, the most handsome boy in the Soviet Union at least A year 
after we met at a Chanukah party we married. We were in a 
hiurry, any of us could arrested then in the summer of 1^/70. 
Most of our friends were arrested then in Leningrad and Riga. 
We didii' t want to lose each other. ' 

A week after our marriage I was informed that I had to leave 
the country within six days an4 alone. 

Please, don't ask me what I felt. I don't remember. Perhaps I 
was in a deep shock. No, I didn't cry. His family paid for me the 
sum the Soviets demanded for "renunciation of Soviet citizenship" 
— nine hundred rubles [nearly one thousand dollars]. I never 
thought I owned such an expensive thing or I would have sold it 
and bought something nice. All these months I have hoped they 
would allow him to join me. We are husband and wife. One 
family. But he has not been allowed to leave. 

You ask me what I think about Israel now that I hve there. It is 
diflBcult to answer this question. It's the same as if you asked me 
what I thought about myself. 1 can't praise myself. Israel is me 

P.S. I have just le^ei today after my article was written that 
my husband has been Ranted permission to leave the Soviet 
Union aad join me in Israel. I wish to express my thai^ to w&y- 
one who has helped, and particularly to the Amencm paiple. 



ACTIVITY SET E^LUATION 
(To be used as a pre-post test) 
1. 'Compare your life with that of a Young Pioneer your age 



2. List as many important characteristics of citizenship' as you can: 



U.S. A-. 



U.S.S.R. 



I. 



J 



3. Given the opportunity to bef a top ranking government official in the 
U.S.A. or in U.S.S.R., which would you choose? Explain the reasons 
for your choice. 
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NOTE TO THE- TEACHER: 

» 

Before the teacher begins this setThe/she should have Introduced to the 
students the besic knowledge skills on the structure of government In Comminlst 
China before and after the revolution as well as the cultural life styles. The 
purpose of this is to enable the students to make analogies as to why the 
government directly controls education and as to how this Influences the peo- 
ple's ideologies In world>af fairs. 

The following vocabulary words are important to the understanding of the 
unit and should be taught before beginning the activity set: 



values 
morals 

mlsperceptions 

stereotypes 

propaganda 



culture 

Looking Glass Theory 
ethnocentrism 
Cultural Revolution 
Bill of Rights 
teachings of Chairman Mao 



capitalism 
ini)erialism 
connunlsm 
, collectivism 
communes 
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Sm>PLEMENTAL INFORMATION 



Note to the Teacher: 

Teachers my wish to place these on a bulletin board to stimulate fnteres.t 
before teaching the activity set on China. 

On the onset of the^teachlng of Ojlnese education, the students may enjoy 
learning soaie of the Chinese counterparts of American nimibers and words. 



English 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

>. 9 
10 
100 
1,000 



Chinese— Pronunciations 



1 

erh 

san 

sze 

wu 

Hu 

chi 

ba 

ju 

shih 

1 pal 

1 chlen 



ee) 
er) 
sahn) 
tsuh) 
(woo) 
.lyou) 
chee) 
bah) 
iew) 
shirh) 
ee pie) 
[ee chee-en) 



Words 

Yes. 
No. 

Please n 
Thank you. 
How are you? 
Excuse me. 
Good-bye! 



Shih 
Pu shih 
Ch ing 

Hsieh-hsleh n1 
Nf hao 
Debuchi 
Tsal chlen 



(shirh) 
(boo shirh) 
[cheeng) 

shee-shee nee) 

nee how) 
;deh-boo-chee) 
(tsigh jen) 
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RESOimCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY- SET 



For* the Student 



• J 

No. fer 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Fllmstrip (Sound) 



China: Education and the Future. New York: 
Design, Inc., (Cost « $24.00). 



Educational 



"Through the Cultural Looking Glass." Perception/ 

Misperceptlon: Chlna/U.S.A. (Published by Schloat , 
Productions) Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies 
School Service, (Cost = $31.00). 



Slides 



"Children in the Chinese School System— Ten slides from the 
collection of Audrey Bowciid,.^-^^ 



Transparencies 



"The Chinese Educational Process" 



EXCERPTS FR(»4 BOOKS: 

"Keep Up Revolutionary JK^i lance All the Time." Survey 35 

of fainland Press , 1964, p. 3a. 
HcKeown, Robin J. Teaming in China Today." Asia, World 35 

Studies Inquiry Series . San Francisco: Field 

Educational Publications, Inc., 1969. / 
McReown, Robin J. "School Days in Old China." Asia, 35 

tto rld Studies Inquiry Publications , Inc., 1969. 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evafuation 

Education /and the Future 

Excerpts from "The Teachings of Chairman 

Explanation of Pictures, on Value Sheet 

ftoral Dllemna 

Selected Summary of the Bill of Rights 
Sisrenation of Chairman Mao's Theory 
Through the Cultural Looking Glass - 
Value Sheet 



Mao" 



35 
35 
35 
35 
J5 
35 
35 
35 
35 
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For the Teacher As 
Background tnfom»t1on 



BOOKS: 



Watson, Andrew, living In China . Totowa, N.J.: 

, Littlefield, Adams and Co,, 1977 (Cost = $2.95) 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



l^fCSHEETS: 



Education and the Future Answer Sheet 

Suggested Question for "The Chinese Educational Process" 

Transparency 
Activity Set Evaluation Answer Key 



J 



RESOURCE mTERIAtS AiSO REC(^ENDED 



For the Teacher A$ 
Background Information 



BOOKS: 
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Appel, Benjamin. t#)y the Chinese Are the ^ay^Th^y 
Boston: Little. Brown and Con^afiy, 19/3. 

Chu, Daniel . China, Scholastic World Cultures Prt^gram . • 
Kew Yorin Scholastic Book Services, 1973. 

Gals ton, Arthur W., and Jean S. Savage. Dally Lffe In 

Peoples China . 'New York: Washington Square Press, 
11^73. 

' / McKeown, Robin J. Asia. World Studies Inquiry Series . 
^ New Jersey: Field Educational Publications. Inc., 

1969. 

Tregear, T. R. The Chinese: How They Ciye and Work . 
Washington! Praeger Publishers, 1973. . ^ 
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, MAIN PURPOSE OF THt ACTIVITY SET 

I, CONCEPTS 

Revolution 
• Culture 

Freedom of Choice 
. Comparison and Contrast 

" if 

» 

11. OSvlECTIVES Activity Nunter 

1. Knowledge 

Students will know that mis percept ions in Anier4can society 1,6 
concerning the Chinese have n»1ded and established basic 
evaluations of these people Without well-definedjustifi- 
catlons. 

Students will know that education in China coincides 3,4,6 
directly with and serves the purpose of the political 
process . ^ 

Thfe students will know that the Communist takeover in 1949 3 
tui^ed the Chinese education in a new direction. 

The students will know that Conmunlsm dictates the thoughts • 4 
and actions of her people, however, some differenaes among 
these people do exist. 

Students will know that in order to live in our present- 1,2,3,4,5 
day society, it is necessary to understand the reasons ^ 
why similarities and differences occur. 

2, Skills 

Students will work together in groups learning how to 1,4 
share Ideas and comDremlse situationtT v - ^ 



Students will be able to use resource and reWence . 2,3,4,5 
materials to locate infonnatlon on the Chinese educa- 
tional system and the tnminblogies which are relevant 
to Its process. 

Students will analyze the Chinese educational system 2,3,4,5 
and be able to make certain basic comparisons between 
China and the United States. 

Students will use cognitive thinking in combining all ' ^,3,4,6 

Infownation In forming a better understanding of the 
"hows" and "whys" of policy making. 

9^ f5 



n. Objectives {Continued) 
3. Valuing 

Students will understand that culture and politics are 
parallel to the educational structure of a society. 

Students will analyze how countries cTome to have cer- 
tain qualities that are Inherent to their specific cul- 
ture. 

Students will analyze values pertaining to the simi- 
larities and differences between Chinese and American 
educational systems. 



Activity Nundier 

'1,2,3.4.6 
3,4 

1,2.3,6 



4. Responsible Behavior 

Students will cope with t*ie consequences of decision- 
making, y 

Students win accept the interdependence societies 
have in regard to one another. 



4 

2,3,4 



4 
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Activity 1 



Instructional ^ . 

Objective: After participating in the value sheet activity, students 
will be able to list reasons why they selected the one 
picture of their choice. . 



Materials: 



Handouts->Exp1anat1on of Pictures. on Value Sheet 

Value Sheet 
Other— Tape 



i 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have a discussion with entire class 
on what Is a value. 

Hand out "Value Sheet." Instruct 
students to look at the pictures 
which represent basic universal areas 
of values, i.e.: family, friends, 
self, ^liglon, privacy, freedom, 
education and nK)ney. They are to 
choose, one area that they value the 
most. 



Hand a piece of tape to each student 
^nd attach tjje tape to their blocks. 
Label each of the categories on the 
chalkboard, or a large she- * of graph 
paper, preferably a,t the front of the 
room for all students to see. Call 
each category Individually and have 
the students come to the board and 
tape their blocks alongside of the 
category they selected. Make certain 
that they place their piece of paper 
next to each other in a horizontal 
line. "The purpose of this is to 
produce a chart/graph which they can 
observe and later discuss. 

Sug^sted questions for discussion 
and evaluation of the graph: 

1. What have we as a group first 
done? 



Student responses 



Students will select the picture 
which represents the area they value 
the most. They are to tear that 
particular block out from the hand- 
out. 

Students will take their blocks to 
the front of the room and place 
their responses in a horizontal line 
next to their respective categories. 



Constructed a graph by taping up our 
pictures on the wall , 



J 
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Activity t (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



2. What conclusion can we draw by 
examining the graph? 

3. Why do these differences in values 
exist? 



4. Is someone right or wrong because 
of the value he or she possesses? 



5. What have you learned from this 
exercise? 



Hot all students in our class have 
the same values. 

Because of our environment, families, 
choice of religion and our own 
individuality. 

Answers will vary, but it should be 
stressed that differences of opinions 
exist and there is no right or wrong 
answer. 

Students have learned that people 
are different for various reasons 
and "that everyone should allow for 
these differences . 



/ 
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Explanation of Pictures on' Value Sheet 



FAMILY 


FRIENDS 


YOURSELF 


RELIGION 


PRIVACY 


FREEDOM 


EWJCATION 


MONEY 



Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective: At the completion of this activity, students will be able to 
comq^are and contrast various aspects of the American and 
Communist Chinese life styles. 



Materials: Films trip— "Through the Cultural Looking Glass" 
Worksheet— Through the Cultural Looking Glass 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Divide the class into five groups of 
4 to 5 students each. 



Tell the students to brainstorm as to 
the overriding aim of education in the 
United States. Have them write down 
5 or 6 items describing their "per- 
ceptions" of the purpose of education 
in the U.S. - give them ideas for 
areas of concentration. . 

Place composite on transparency, 
chalkboard, or large sheet of paper 
at the front of the room. 

Distribute the worksheet "Through the 
Cultural Looking Glass" and review 
the questions briefly before showing 
the filmstrlp. 

Show filmstrlp, "Through theTultural 
Looking Glass." 

Conclude the activity be reviewing 
the answers to the worksheet in 
depth. 



After they have congjleted their indi- 
vidual lists, the students should 
come together and discuss their lists 
to formulate one composite. 

Discussion 



View Filnstrip 
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THROltetHTHE CULTURAL LOOKING GLASS 
Questions for all students to answer. 

1. How did Communism change the family life? >^ 

2. a. What role do day care centers play in the influencing of a child's 

attitude toward the government? 

b. Compare the role of the Chinese day care center with those we have in 
the United States. 

3. Compare the Chinese family community with the "traditional" American 
neighborhood. 

4. Define youth groups. How do they combine ideas of education and politics? 

*5 Contrast Chinese youth groups with American Boy Scouts. What do they stress 
as important for participation? Why?^ Do they effect others? Are they 
• representative to the needs of the government? 

*6. How do art styles reflect attitudes of people in general? Of people in 
China? 



♦Starred items preferably used for more advanced students 
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Activity 3 



Objective: Upon completion of this activity, students will be able to 
describe ways in which the Chinese education system changed 
after the conmunist political system was instituted (i.e. 
1949) on mainland China. 



Materials: 



Excerpts— McKeown, R.J. "Learning In China Today" 
McKeown, R.J, "School Days in Oltl China- 
Slides— Children in th^ Chinese School System 
Transparencies— The Chinese Educational Process 
Other—Chart Paper 

Crayons or magic markers 



Student Activities 



View slides, list observations, 
make hypothesis, make comparisons 



View transparency, 



Participate in Discussion. Offer 
explanations as to the "whys" and 
"hows". 



Participate In group work. 



Teacher Activities 



Show 10 of the slides on Education 
in China and have students observe 
the slides, make hypotheses as to 
what they think education is like 
in China. Have them compare this to 
their individual school. This can 
be either in form of discussion 
group or Individual writing. 

Show transparency on "The Chinese 
Educational Process." . 

Teacher should guide students through 
an explanation as to what the trans- 
parency says. Questions are provided 
to correspond with each overlay. 

Divide students into groups. Give 
students excerpts from McKeown 's 
book entitled "School Days in Old 
China" and "Learning in China Today." 
Allow for half the class to read, 
discuss and write down their percep- 
tions of education in China before 
1949 and after. 

Group A*-What changes came about? 
How? Why? For the good of the 
people? For the benefit of the 
^vernment? 



Activity 3 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Send the other half of the class to 
the library to research on changes 
in American Education since the 1700's 
it does not have to be of any great 
tength. 

Group B*— Dea|l with same question 
areas as py^eviously stated. 

Switch group assignments upon con^le- 
tion of both these activities. 
Allow the groups sufficient time to 
con^ose a chart of their own, com- 
paring and contrasting Chinese Educa- 
tion—pre 1949 and post 1949. Com- 
pare American Education— pre 1700 and 
post 1700. 

When they have finished their chart, 
have a representative from each group 
come to the front of the chalkboard 
and write one observation under the 
four categories. The group may 
repeat anothers answer. 

When the chart is finished, have 
students reach soms conclusions as 
to what change came, when, why, how. 
Are their any differences. of similari 
ties between the two? = 



Students construct a chart comparing 
changes in both the Chinese and 
American educational process. 



Participate in an evaluative dis- 
cussion. 
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ml iiti^i AV/ULABLE 



School Days in Old China 



The nine boys, Wang Yu among them, sat in a circle on the floor. A 
stem^faced, whitc-beardcd man sat in the center of the circle, a tniok in 
his wrinkled hands. The man would read a line from the book. The 
boys would repeat the line, Tiiis had been going on since shortly before 
dawn< It would continue until after dark. 

Day after day, the l.- came to the home of the old teacher. Day 
after day, the) repealed each line at km him. The 60%!^ had no idea what 
the words me^nt, but they were learning ihcni by heart. Wang Yu was 
one of the Iksi pupils, lie had already learned hundreds of linc:i, and 
hundreds of the Chinese signs that formed the words. 

Wang Yu's schcwl was called a family school The teacher was an 
important person to the families of his pupils. The Chinese have a saying 
that shows how they feel about teachers. 'MIc who leaches a child for 
one day becomes the falhei of thai child's lifctime/^tii^ay. And in the 
family school, the teacher ruled- ^ 

Chinese parents fell that they could not train their own children ^elK 
They loved them too nuich- So ihcy sent the buys <but nexei the girls) 
to a strict teacher, in their \iew, it was not enough for a teac!iei to have 
great knowledge. He must also be willing to beat siudentb for being 
lazy. **Spare the rod and spoil the child" nui> have Marled a% a rhinese 
saying. Indeed, on Wang Yu*s first day of school he brought a present 
for the teacher, Wang Yu's father had made the present. His nioilKr 
bad^fwrf^pped it bcautifott)' in bright red papci. It was a bamboo rod to 
iK used on Wang Yu if he did not behave. 

So Wang Yu behaved, Starttng^at the age of six. he learned eveiy lit:e 
of the Four Books. When he could say every line'jKrfectlv by heart, the 
teacher began to explain the meanings. This, Un\ wa\ done line bv linc/ 
NeKt came the Thirteen Classics- Uy the time he left 4^ family vhtn»l, 
Wang Yu could read and i^ rite the classics perforily. 

Writing \ti China w*as a fine art. Pupils who studied the classics iii the 
morning studied writing in the afternoon. The teactier waited ariuuid. 



Taken From: HcKeown, R.J. 
tela^ World Studies 
Tfiiiulry Series . San 

Francisco: FTeld 
€dtfc«ti<^l Productions 
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looking at e\ cr> one's w ork. He praised ion\c. frov* ncd ai oth«:r>. Soniv- 
r^'^ limtt. %viihoui warniiw. he would try lo snatch tlw vxiitmi: biu>U O-^^ ^, 

a boy's hand, Wang Yu Knew thai trick, lit kept a tight hold o:. tiw 
brush. The teacher could not lake it « 
"Good! Good!'* said the old man. "To write well, you must hold lite 

brush in a tight grip." / 
Wang-Yu knew another tiick. Me and iomc of the other \fo\^uc^ 
. * , l,ca\y books la their writing arms. It was hard^to write that way. ^I»a* 

made it excn harder was that jihey were Mtppt.sed lo write without Jeilihg 
their foiealms touch the de>k But Intei on. when the biH>k«i uere te- 
nuned. w riting bcc;n«c easy. ^ he avms were strong. The Mi okes <4 the 
biUNhwcieite.il .mU vuic 

Waui' \ uS Ncliool.iJ ,: kissed lucsilv v c,u % Ik^idc. ! oiu lU^^ks ....d 
tlic4 liiHcon C l.j>Mc.. h.- MuJicu C hir.v ,c hiMo«>. At U>\ he u.f> iead> 
u. t,.Kc im- uv.pcnal tcMs He pawU ihc.r. l ike the «iut.--b..uvlcd 
tc.ichvi in the tainih <ht>ok W.xnz Vu had bc,»'ir.c a Mrl.olai and a 
inasici 
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luMft mvt than BiAosi 
/ircf arrt«. Ifcnr 

/ ohI^ do tk^ l€am 

ffte^ ffeiBf^ tket are 
trpericd in irccA tlrnr 

ejtpiHtd io hdp mdX^e ati 
of Chma a hratthM 
^ fiact to lirr. 

locfair expeffed to 

To (io (Ao^f ^A^tf 
Iftim to ifflwl* itf 

Ih di^ant jdur€»,^ 
rfrrrr K^txrf^ ore Btarr^^ 
^ludfHia from the €iiie^ 
fa to M rrr Oi? frarfcrrs. 

Chino mat sAorcl 
tMO«i#rr «r Wear ftoitnt 
ftom n h$lL Whot ate 
iktM k4HdtHlH df*t^g^ 

All O^r CoMm»»i Cfcinn. 
then- %H ittvtb inienid 
in the e**unUy*ii 
. ptrh%»itfne 
Thi^ Bl^diHlH «fr Uafnmg 

' dfcoiri "miitfl Mou;' 

o emtmm aneesior 
of imjMWi yiofh ago 
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Learning in China Today 



SciiooK in Ok! China were lor rich men% 
tons. In most villa<«es, nlicre the ptXH 
people tived« there were iiciiher schools 
nor teachers I e^v pe«>pte cuuld icad or 
lArite. Children \%orked HUh ihetr parent!^ 
in' itie fields. What ncc^l h«id the) of 
Icarnifig * 

lint \\\n\i^ chMn}:cd in 194*1, I hat vi.as 
wiicii the < uiiinuHii\i i*o^crniticni 
cnef. Swh^H^i ciaMien still woik Ihogti^- 
errtiucni %vatUH \X\<\\\ Vk\ hiinut v.knV and 
\%iirkeis. liiii ihc> I'o to schoi^j. toe* lluu- 
diciK ot niiilKMis <A C huKH* childicin hi 
fafnitn^' %tlia2c^ a^ %\% hit* cila^s, i*o to 
SLhcK^t Iticfc arc a> nian> ^»uls a^ ho\s 
Man> of theiii ^ni lc» cotlq*i Iacu 
fafnicr\ f«tetui\ \\€»rkoiN. and i»ld |KN*pli* 
go to NChout Iti iiMisi clasMooiits ihcK i> 
a hij! po%li*i li ^i.i'.s \civoiie naist knmv 
hi^^^ t«i ic.kS ami \M iu t hddu n \ iicip 
their parents Laru v 

fn ^^an^f Vus <hool, iWrMHK had 
tfied to di* bcfki Umu hi kik*u>. in 
pH^eni-dav C f.nu, howtvei, she p*wiu*i is 
difTef ent tvcry Mudcnt is ex|HXfed to help 
histeikms CifadeSiitc not iiiipiiiant "\Vc 
^anf \c*u lo he inuic ilian jusi gcHid siii- 
denis/ the teachers sa* **You iiiusi be 
gaoif, enllective-ininded htiinan hcinps " 

Thcr^ IS another %vay in ^hkli today's 
sclmols are dniereiit fiv^in the kM. There 
4^ re fev* heatings N^i 4ine is ever punislivd 
^ith ^ banihiH> rod. For a tcocticr to 




strike A pupil is a eiitne. Ihe government 
Hants problems settled by discussi%>«. The 
pupils settle soim* by talking among tlieni* 
sei%es. Koiiietinies they talk nhh (he 
ic^^lK^r or tl^ tHTod of the school. Some- 
times the teaeher ;iiid tlie paieists talk 
togethct to pet thines straiiihiened iuit 

Leaiiinig b\ luriit has no |Hace in tlie 
new schiHils ol (1iiiia» eiihei. Teachers 
liy to tiei die piipttN \\\ naiit to learn, m 
h|*ute Unint?s out for thenisehes. They 

uaiu siudciif^ to en|oy IhVir vtudies and 

« 

alv^ays to Iv eai*ei lt»r mote At the smie 
liiiie, ill viHUNe, Viiuni! jieople aic e\[>eeted 
lo \iorU1at4i Ihr school day tmniis at 
K UK) HI Ihe niof fiiiii; and iasis till 5 CXI ivsi 
I he school War in eleven iihhiIIis hin|*, 
ami ilas^c> incvi si\ days a i^eck. ! aeh 
cLi^iN lasi-i toiiy 01 hfiy innitites. 

Hcu- K a Issi of sub|ects n < hinevr nN\ 
01 ^'hI of |uinof hiph s<,ho*d a^^e ittt{*hl 
take fiiashciiKtiics^ science, nature stiMly. 
readint\ Hritnip, and eoinp<iMtioii in 
Chinese . ( linu-sc hi^tui y , agi MLultuie , 
iinglish or RusMan* aM. music, ^nd sports 
(lavoriies are ^cj^leybail and basketball). 
I ;i€h aifiicidiiirv stiKleiil works in the 
school %e^ctable ffaiden an hout and a 
h:ilf a week llitdt sclund sfitdems must 
talkC miliiiiry trauung Anui c\ciy pupii 
in fveiy mtIhh*! is c\pt't;!c**i !» hour 
aiid ii \vM oi huiiicwvtii. cvciv cl.iy ;ificr 
five o'clock,. 

Takofi From : HcKeown, R,J. . Asia, 
Studies Inquiry Series , 
San Francisco: neld Educa- 
tiwial Productions, Inc., 1969 



SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR "THE CHINESE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS" 



Overlay 1 

1, What was taking place in China during 19'',9? 

'2. Cite evidence from past learning to orove that the educational system 
did make changes since the Communist Revolution. 

3. Which group of people are the most educated? The least? Does this 
make sense to you? Does it fit into the definition you know of 
Communism? Why do you suppose that this is true? 

4. Can you see a direct correlation between education and politics? 

5. If you were to construct a similar chart on the educational system in 
the U.S., how do you suppose it would look? 

Overlay 2 

1. Why does most of the education seem to come predominately from the 

2. What percentage of the Chinese population receives formal education? 

3. Is this good or bad? Why? Why not? 

4. Does the lack of education have any influence on poverty or disorder? 
Overlay 3 

1. What differences can you notice between education before and after 
1949? 

2. What problems existed. in each case? 

3. Are thes a problems related to the period of time? ' 

4. Is education in China for the betterront of the individual orXhe 
governn>ent? Cite evidence to prove your position. 

Overl ay ^ 

1. Why is 1949 such a significant date? 

2. What obvious changes have taKcn place in China in the area of educa- 
tion? 

3. Is the government directly responsible for most of this change? 

4. Do you think the same appli&4^in oup country? Explain. 
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Activity 4 



Objective: After examining both the Bill of Rights and excerpts from 
The Teachings of Chairman Mao. students will be able to 
compare and contrast the values stressed in each of these 
wri ti ngs . 

Materials: Handouts-Excerpts from "The Teachings of Chairman Mao" 

Moral Dileirena 

Selected Sunmary of The Bill of Rights 



Special Directions ' 

to the Teacher: ^ , j j ,j« 

In this lesson, the teacher*has some freedom to include some 
background information on basic American rights assured to 
us by the Constitution, such as freedom of speech and press. 
Our country was founded on a process of dissent and Protest. 
Bring in the Bill of Rights. Discuss these rights with the 
classf What is stressed, the individual or the government? 

Communist countries do not allow for what we deem js individ- 
ual "inalienable rtghts." Discuss at this time> The Teachings 
of Chairman Mao" in the same context as the pill of Rights. 
Compare and contrast. Civil Rights cou.ld also be discussed 
at this time. ^ 
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Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Handout to, each student a copy of 
the "Bill of Rights." Go through 
each of the amendments given, explain 
them to the students. 

Handout a copy of excerpts from "The 
Teachings of Chairman Mao." Discuss 
these thoroughly with the students. 

Lead them into a discussion on com- 
paring and contrasting government 
influence on individual rights in 
reguard to education. 

Group students in groups of 2 or 3. 
Hand out "Moral Dilemma." Advise 
students to read through dilemma 
first, then go back and read 
"excerpts" before they arrive at a 
decision. 



Discuss 



Discuss 



Con^are and Contrast, 



At the bottom of the dilemra, have 
each group decide how they would 
solve the situation if they were 
Loo Shih-wei in Conmini' China. 
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Activity 4 (Continued) 



i 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Cut mi nat inactivity— open d1scu«isicrt 
as to their r^ponses and why. 

What was your decision? 
What did you base it on? 
Why? 

Are there any other alternatives? 
If so, what a»fe they? 
What would be the consequences 
to these alternatives? 

Bring out that in Activity 2 there 
was mention of the school structure. 
Now, bring out that in many schools, 
open-book exams are given and in mx^y 
cases, discussions between the stu- 
dent and teacher are permitted. In 
, most cases this will motivate a 
discussion. 

, After this has been approached, 
' remind them that to gain something, 
you often have to give up something 
else. What are students in China 
actually gaining in the long run 
(since competition in Chinese schools 
Is so keen?) Is it worth giving up 
what we have now? Could there be a 
compromise? 

Discuss the concept of mainstredming 
• In the U.S. vs; China. 



Open discussion 



Connnent on information presented, 



Respond 



Discuss 
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Selected Sikitiary of thu* •> - 

Bin of flints * , 

. ■- r 

1. Guarantees 'tWdoni of speech, religion, f*r«»'is, pelUion, and asseo61yil^ 

» ' " . " •' 

til * ; 

■ J 

2. Guarantors thfi right of the people to bear ants. 



6*. As«,u?e*» a Citi2*?n ot riyHt ta d f«nr trail t^y jury 

« 



Cons ti tut urn. 



15. ' Givf^'j equal » Hjhls to all i:\l\2i-n-^ m^aiird^er^*^ f^' r/i*;*^ (n>* c.'>1fif 



19. GiVi'S women t^ie » iftht vcii?. 



Excerpts from "The Teach inns of Chairman ffao* 



tducatioR in China nwst teach the children: 
Academic studies 

Political viorklngs of the government 
Reqoir^ss children to work at some job 



Th«» educational system in China must provide each in<flvidual with 
enough education so He my help the country out tnorallyt MgjXectually, 
and fihysically. 



-Book knowledge is not the most important part of education. They 
(the students) should learn about industry, agriculture, and military 
affairs. 



education should U'dch a .lis 1 He for r^ney or wealth. 



Un! vers lies., or othtr area? of higher education, are only good when 
they confurr. to the though iv of the government. 



To be excepted in a university, grades are no^ as important as the 
fact that thry be workers and peasants no have contributed 

to t^e labor force. After they finish their t-lucation, the student 
should return t© his work. 



The PI A (workers pro»>aodnda tean) Mil police the schools to make 
sure that education d?;es not differ from the teachings of the govern- 



I 

Swisnatlon of Chairman Mao's Theory 

•If you go'along with the group," the lesson seems to say, "you'll get along and 
le accepted by your fellows. If, however, you deviate, we will continue to work 
>n you to get you to conform." 

* 

- f > 

I. 

f 

; 

Quotations from Chairman Mao 



^1 
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Directions to the Student 

Read the foUov/ing dllenrn-a carefully, seeincj It not throutjh the eyes of a 
seventh grade student in the U.S., but through the eyes of Loo Shlh-vie. in Red 
China. After you have read the dilenena, look ryf^r the excerpts frm Chairman 
Mao, On the back of the p^ge, or on your own noteboo^^ paper, decide what you 
would do if you were Loo and why. 

Re»nen>ber, it is emphasized to Chinese children that altN}ugh final examina- 
tions are given in school and grades are received, these are not^ the niain criteria 
for advancemant. Attitudes toward the group and morals are n^re inportant. Hany 
students find it necessary to volunteer their services to help those ifho are less 
fortunate, such as the mentally retarded or physically handicapped. «o special 
schools or cla.ses are designed for such students in China. The sole responsi- 
bility falls on the people themselves and figures into the advancement of t»ie 
"pupil" as an asset to society in progressing up the educational pyramid. 



DiloCTna 

Loo Shih-vjoi is the eld-H't son, of five other brother and sisters, of a poor 
peasant famter in Peking province. Although Chinese families are an extrefRcly 
close-knit unit. Loo's father rrust v.t)rL long hours on their fam to maintain U. 
Consequently, Loo is closest to his grtindfathtr , lin Yutanq, and f *s younqest 
brother Chi, who is retarded. 

Loo has alvjays excelled in his acodefoc studie** and is being sighted by the 
government as a leadincj candidate for the engineerinn school at.tht» University of 
Peking, This has always heen Loo's drea«3--to heconie a great encirscer, work in 
the city, and leave the farnt that hr? has lived on all his life and h..'> disltked 
and resented triore each year. He has w^itched hi<. father qrnw old before his tife 
and suffer from his lack of education. Loo wanted wre out of his 1 if? th/jn this 
meager existence. 

Lin his contributed a oreat deal to Loo'', thinking. He was raised in China 
before the Cofri?fiunist takeover when freedoR' of thought for individual rights vias 
not as condemned as it is now. Me has taught Loo 'to respect individual differ- 
ences and to be compass ionate for those less fortune te. Mere -Loo's dilerflta beg ins. 

In China the Communists do not allov^ for special differenced In ability. 
Loo's younger brother, Chi has always regarded Loo as his father, for Loo was alv/ays 
there when he needed hifr. loo realizes his brother requires special care, as do 
others with sinilar disabilities. If he ignores his brother's needs, he will 
suffer greatly, never be able to cope with life, and be consur^ed m the masses. 
He will go off to school, becore an engineer, and 'eave his brother behind on the 
farm. 

On the other hand, if he takes the stand an activist noderator on behalf 
of the handicapped, he risks the rossihilitv of b^finn labeled a "dissident*' in 
the eyes of the fiovernfient, losing his scholarship to the university, not Ijeconinq 
an engineer, and remaining on his father's fam for the remainder of hir, lifetime. 

Loo r»ust frrake a decision. Uill It l»e hir, brother 's welfare or •>':> success? 
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Activity 5 



Instruc^onal 

Objective: Upon the comoletion of ihi% activity, students wHl be able lo 
describe the strategy for analyzing newspaper articles from 
various points of view. 



Katcr f^U : 

/ 



Ixcerpts-* Keen Up Revolutionary Vifii lance All the Tirttc 
Other- -flevrfspaper or niagazine articles to be located by the 
students or teacher 



Special Directions 
to tt»c Teacher: 

This activity is designed for the nore- advanced students. 

They may, however, share their findings with the other 

meiiibers of the class. 



Teacher Ac tivities 



Student Acti'Crtties 



Begin by having the students rotid 
"keop Up Revolutionary Vigilante All 
the Time," or other selected ntv^s- 
paper articles regarding mainland 
China. 



Distribute in class or have students 
find an article of their choice 
that deals vn'th a similar topic. 
Allow students to locate recent 
articles in the newspaper or magazine 
that deals with the same concepts; 
bring to class and share with the resl 
of the students. 

Conclude the lesson by having stu- 
dents reach some basic conclusions 
regarding how and why these were» 
written, the effects of the articles 
on the reader and the representative- 
ness of their country. 



Students read the newspaper arti- 
cles and then divide up into groups 
of 2's in order to discuss^ the 
articles from the: 

a. Chinese point of view 

b. American point of view 

Students read and then discuss within 
their groups the btsic comparisons 
between the two articles: 

a. Point »of view from which each 
• article was written 

b. Political overtones present? 



Activity 6 



Instructional , 
Objectivet After viewing the filmstrip, China: Education and the Future, 
«;tudents will be able to formulate generalizations about the 
cownunist Chinese education system and will be able to compare 
the Chinese education system with that of the United States. 



Materials ; rilmstrip--China; gducation and t he Future 
Worksheet— Education and the Future 



Tedcticr Activities 



Introduce the filmstrin, China: 
E duca tion and the Future . (teache r 
sRbu^d" preview the fi»m prior, to show- 
ing to ttu cldss) ^ 

Show films trip. 

Dv.tribytt' Xht' worksheet, 'TduiiitiOft [ 
and the f Kiistce." 



Student Activities 



Listen and respond. 



Watch filfnstrip. 

Students tin»,wi'r questions individ- 
ual ly or in a group. 
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Education and the Future 



1. Where has the Communist Chinese government made its biggest committrrent? 
Why? 



2. What is the name of the individual who has influenced this conwiittment 
the most? 



3. What is the Little Red Book and why is it so important? 



4, Oefino propaganda. How would the Little Red Book apply to this definition? 



5. What types of problems dd the schools in China deal with along 

with the basic academic courses? Do we deal with these same problems in 
the schools of the United States? Why or why not? 



6. Is there a certain age at which these children should begin contributing 
to society? 



7. What is meant by the quotation "Intellectual work must have a social 
product"? 



8. What is a Brigade Unit in Communist China? How Is it similar and/or 
di/ferent from a student council in the U.S.? 



9. What do the teachers in CoTOnunist China stress for the individual? What 
do- teachers in the United States stress for the individual? 



. * 



\ 

10, ^ Why is education so important to the success of the goveniment? 

11. Why do high school students receive much of their education outside of 
th^ classroom? ' 



12. What is the May 7th school? Discuss its importance and how it aids the 
government. Do the people in the United States have anything similar 
to this school? Vlhy or why not? 



13. Why is Chinese education considered to be collective and totalitarian? 

14. What advances has education brought in the areas of ERA? 



15, How did Mao extend his thoughts into religion? Why did ho attack / 
' Confuci w.? What was his purpose tor this? 



16. Does China have a draft system such a-, in the U.S.^ Why do you thvnt 
it would be difficult to get into the army? 



17. What are the duties of the Red Cudrdo^ Cosnpare thfr*) to thf- Gfstupo 
in Hi tier's Germany and the police m th^ United States. 



18. How has th» propaoanda paid off in relation to thv fnniuur. the 
people tovjurd their 'jovorniih ni? 
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• Education and the Future 
Answer Sheet 

1. Where has the Conwjmst Chu»ese governnii'M Riailu its bititjcst co^ata ttnkcnt 
Why? 

The biggest commit trr^nt has been in the area education, bet-ause 
it is Mao's chief device in the creation of the new man and of 
a society in V'^hich the needs of others coftt* before the needs of 
self 

2, What IS the nunie of the individual who has mf liu-nccd* this x:on^>iMUK'nl 
the fffust? 

Chairman Mao, leader of the Chinese Conwumst Party. 



3. Whdt IS the Little Red Book and why is it so nnportitnt' 

The Little Red Book is the priniarv source of education and all 
students nsust study it. The Uttlt- Red Book teachf*. the am- 
mun i s t philosophy. 

4. Dff ifke propaoandd. How uQuhi thv little HfO bmV m^h' ^^'^"^ iU'ttu\i\m 

The i Utlo Red Book alluv/s for little change interpretation and 
teaches students at a vesy younfj age that the state is the m^t 
i!?iporlt!nt linfiy. 

b What types of piol>UMrts do the -.chooK m thina dea? vnth jiotuf 

with the basic academic cuurst-^? Uo deu 1 with these s.iv^- ihuMc!.'. Hi 
the .schosils of the Urnteci Mjtes? Why m why not' 

Schools in Chir.a drtil with r nnsiruct ion, far?mnq, produ t ?o!fi 
and vr. tf" pi-opU' wCfrUnq tonether and ( oupi-r-a tirtQ. 



6. Is there ci Ci*rtdHi dfjv dt wnnh trs^a- crnhhfM shuuld bvii)t, u.mi.f ilaliui-: 

as they are dble to* Evert ^ utdle* gartcn students pockay^ 
1 ighlbulbt^ . 

What is,«**ant by ihv (|ijot.tt sor. " Inte Uec tuj 1 wor^ fnu' t h..v«< .. '.'h u,! 
product"? ^ 

All intellectual think my should result in a product v,'hich 
iiTiproves the vie 11 being of individuals in society 

8. What is a Bnqdde Unit in Coastiunist Ihiiui'' How js U sifnhir uruJ/c'- 
different frofi a student council m the tf.s.' 

The I'rigade Orn t is t he sihciol's. •-.tudrnt t'Ctdy fath n» .jiU- 
is a team thdt it. pt riodicdlly caHed upon to afcofrpl ish 
a work project. , 

9. What do the teachers in Co«?Munisl (hina stress for the ludivid.ai} U».i? 
do teachers m the mHtii States str*»ss for ttie individual? 

The teachers in Conmumst China stress that the individual 
should work for the qood of the qroup. whe»e n*^ the terfiht-is 
cT^n in the U.S. stress that individuals* should v/ork for the 

in^roveipent of self, f/lj * . 



Why IS education so important to the success of the govemraent? 

The educational system in Communist China teaches the 
doctrine- of the communist goveminent. 

Why do high school students receive nuich of their education outside of 

the classroom? 

Much of Chinese education stresses learning of proper 
attitudes as well as skills. Students are prograimied 
to* contribute soinething tangible while they are learning. 

What is the May 7th school? Discuss its iinportance and how it aids the 

goveminent. Do the people in the United States have anything similar 

to this sehool? Why or why not? 

The May 7th School is a school for adults. It takes it&^name and 
ideas from a. speech by r^ao in which professionals were asked to 
wipe-out the differences between themselves and the peasants, by 
working with their hands. fJo school is similar to this in the U.S 

Why is Chinese education considered to be collective and totalitarian? 

Chinese education i?. considered to be collective, since it 
stress working for the group and it is total Uaruw, becuu^.e 
freedom of thought is not permuted. 
What advances has' education brought in the areas of ERA? 

How did Hao extend his thoughts into ri;ligion? Why dtd he a^ck 
Confucius? What was hi^ purpose for this? 

MaOiStfi rpp1d&4Hl confuCidnvs"> vi'j the d(j«!'U»dnt uK'o^oQv • 
ine Little Jied Book contannntj Mao's thoughts betiJW 
the new bible. 

Ooe^ China have a draft systeh. such as in the U.S.? Why do yuu tMnk 

it would be difficult to get into the arrr^y' 

The people in the forrc of a militia are a part ot the 
Army. Soldiers art ideal izert »n tomruinist China 

What are the duties of the Red Guards? Compare them to the Oesiopo 
In Hitler's Gennany and the police in tht United States. 

Ibe duties of the Red Guards was to attack both old ways 
of thinking and entifenced officials. The Red (Guards do 
not serve as police, but rather as cuUu»al reforrricrs . 

How has thi propaganda }.a1d off in relation to the thinkings of the 

people towd'd th^ir novernnienf 

the vdlucs of the now stdte ^tt v intrs n.il u'cd. Tor the 
Chinese, govcrnotent is no Umner a tei'b.nn c^f ihev., buf. 
of u'.. Inis 1% not true ot d»*y of^- r cnfrr.uf.jsl a^i^'iUy ■ 

! 
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ACTIVITY SET EVAIUATION 

Hake a chart comparing and contrasting the educatio^at system of Conpiumst 
China with that of the United States. 



Cite evidence to support the generalization that strict noral and political 
values are taught to school children in Conmanist China. 



Irom kindergarten through gradt^ school, wh»rt p.irt does the gnvernnient play 
tn the education of the child^ 



\ 



What are the purposes of the oniversittes in China- 



V 

S. men do you think most of the changes In the educational system in China 
came about? Why? 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
Answer Sheet 



Make a chart compan'rtg and contrasting the educational system of Conmunist 
China with that of the United States. 



Cite evidence to support the generalization that strict moral and political 
values are taught to school children in Communist China. 

a. education's main purpose Is 
to prepare the child for life 
in a socialist state 

b. ^. books deal with government 

/ ' teachings and the moral ethical 
code advocated by the government. 



From Kindergarten through grade school, v/hat part does the government play 
in the education of the child? 

a. factories provide for day care 
centers where the child is 
introduced to the govemiiient 

at a very young age. Here, also, 
the child begins to understand 
the idea that it is his respon- 
sibility to maintain and uphold 
the conmunist philosophies 

b. stress the committment of the 
labor force to production for 
the good of the state. 

c. incorporate military training 
along with the academics. 



What are the purposes of the universities in China? 

a. develop the ideas of self-criti' 
cism. 

b. to help serve the people. 

c. to provide work study programs 
which force students to work 
each month in fields or in 
factories. 



5, When do you think most of the changes in the educational systf»oi in China 
came about? Why? 

Most changes came about since 1949, when the Cofrnunist Revolution occured. 
At this time, Mao introduced his book which has since ptni-iieatcd the educa 
tional thinking of the Communist Chinese, 
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umhv mi CASH svsti.m 

Grade 7 



Hrnmw f arthing 
iiake Cotmt/ Schools 



A i'kODUCT OF- 
P.O. BoJt. 70 

fH^ Barbara Stney 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: • 

* 

The purpose of this set is to give the students the feeVing of *eing a 
meirtber of a caste by playing the simulation game "Powdefhom.". Using a moral 
deliiraia and a filmstrip, the students should, begin to see why the caste system 
is dying out in the cities whilQ it is still strong in the villages. 

The activities in this set should be taught after the students have been 
exposed to previous information about the caste system including the historical 

background. ^ 

The ac'tivities should be followed in sequence and will take about five 

days to complete. 




\ 



\ 



* RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Filmstrlp (Sound) 



"The Cities.* South Asia: The Indian Subcontinent . 
(Published by Encyclopedia Britannica) Culver 
City Calif: Social Studies School Se/vlce, (Cost » 
$12.50). - 



Simulations ^ 



Powderhom (Published by Simile II) Culver City, Califs 
Social Studies School Services, (Cost « $15.00). 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Indian Caste System Moral Dilemma 

Village Story 



35 
3S 
.1 



For the Teacher As 
Background Information 



BOOKS: 



Activity Set Evaluation Answer Sheet 
« 



98 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE^ACTIVm SET 



I. C(mCEPTS 



Role 

Social Class 
Cultifre 

Decision-making 9 
II. OBJECTIVES . Activity Number 



1. Knowledge . 

Students will know that every mnber of the Indian demo- ^ 3,4 
cracy Is influenced by the traditions of caste and class.* 

Students will know that fndians. whatever their caste or 1.2,3,4 
station, are dependent upon each other. 

Students will know that the process of decision-making in 3,4 
India Is a con^lex one with conflicting demands placed 
upon Individuals. 

2. Skills 

Students will acquire infonnation to consider caste and 1.2,3,4 
class as a factor in decision-making. 

Students will make decisions aboUt what an individual 3,4 

should do to cope with caste and class in a democratic 

society. 

3. Valuing 

Students will analyze values- about ways in which citizens 3,4 
can be effective in the Indian democracy. 



4. Responsible Behavior 

Students will cope with the consequences of deciding to 
follow or ignore traditions which'are i)Ot democratic in 
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ignoi 

India. 



3.4 



Students will accept the consequences of their own actions. 1.2,3,4 



\ 



Activity 1 



Instructional ' ^ ^ ^ 

Objective: After reading the rules of Pc »<derfioi^n , students will demonstrate 

they understand the game by playing it in accordance with the 

rules. 



Materials: Simulation—Powderhom. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Follow game instructions carefully, 
particularly the introduction and 
explanation. The Sumnary of Steps on 
page 6 of the instruction booklet is 
extremely helpful. 



Learn uses for game' pieces and play 
the gane. 



\ 



ion 
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Activity 2 

Insthjctlonal ^ . . u ui * j*^^,^^ 

Objective: After playing the ganre, the students will be able to discuss 

their feelings and identify who had the power to control the 

society. 

Materials: Chalkboard or overhead for recording comments. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



During the first part of the debrief- 
ing, the students should stay in their 
game groups. If possible, it should 
take place directly after the game is 
completed. Ask each group how they 
felt as the game progressed. 

At some time during these discussions, 
the idea of the caste system should 
come up spontaneously. If it does 
not, you should ask them to compare 
the society in Powd er hom to the 
caste system. Each' group should 
speculate on the caste they would 
probably belong to. 

Before ending the discussion, ask 
members of the square groi^ to 
descrilje the reasons why they mj^de 
the rules they did. Then ask -TOirtjers 
of the other groups to explain how 
they felt about the rules created by 
the squares. 



Stay in game groups and take part in 
group debriefing. 



lor 



Activity 3 



Objectivcr^Given a moral dilcmna, the students will be able to reach a 

conclusion about the dileninia by discussing it with their peers 



Materials: Cojiies of "Indian Caste System Moral Dilemna* ^ 
Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Divide class into groups and distri- 
bute copies of dilemma. (You may 
want to read it to the class if you 
have many non- readers). After they, 
all have read the dilenma, give them 
a chance to reach their decisions. Be 
sure to tell the ones who violently 
disagree with the group that they wil 
be allowed to have their opinions 
heard. 

After the decisions have been reached 
poti each group and record their 
answers on the board. After each 
group has reported, give the ones who 
disagree a chance to express their 
opinions. 

After the decisions have been reached, 
open the discussion to the class and 
ask the following questions: 

1. How did you reach your decision? 

2. Could this story be set in the 
United States? - Why not? 



Read or listen to the moral dilemma. 
Discuss ideas with group. 



Give decisions in group discussion 
to the class. 



Answer questions, 
could include: 



Possible answers 



1. Group pressure, own experience, 
- remeirt[>ered feelings from game. 

2. Lack of official caste system. 



, INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM MOHAL OILUIMA 

Ujoni Rani is a teenager wfio lives in a village In India. She is in 
the 12th grade this year. 

Last month she' was riding home from school on her bicycle. Suddenly, 
two men jumped out from behind some bushes. They pulled Laxmi off her bike 
and beat her. She tri«d to run, but they caught her and continued to beat 
her. Finally, she was able to break away. She ran and hid until dark. 

Uxmi told her father what had happened. He decided to go to the police. 
He never made it to the jralice station. On his way, he was stopped by a 
group of men. They said they would kill him if he went to the police. 
Laxmi's father turned around and went home. 

0 

Who were these nen who attacked Laxmi and her father? They were cousins 
of the rich man of the village. The rich man owned the land that Laxffli*s 
father worked on. • 

Laxmi was attacked because she was the smartest girl in the village and 
she was an Untouchable. Laxmi was smarter than the rich man's daughter, 
^nd the rich man didn't like the :dea that an Untouchable was getting better 

* 

grades than his daughter. 

What should Laxmi do? Should she go to school and finish the year know- 

» 

Ing t.iat the man is her father's employer and that she could be killed, or 
Should she quit school and let the rich man have hi^s way? 

V 

Adapted from the article "The Outcasts of 
India," Search. February 14, 1974. 



Activity 4 



Instructional . , . ^ 4.^ 

Objective: Given a story and a filmstrip. the students will be able to 

list the diffetx'nccs between the Cdsto systeai in the cities 

and in the villages. 

Materials: Fllitstrip (Sound)--"Thc Cities" from SoiiiWL^A5i--Jl^-5J^ 

Subcontinent. 
Handout— Village Story - - 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Read "Village Story" to the class. 
Ask the students how Laxmi and Ravi 
can have such different attitudes 
about the caste system. 



mc 



After their ideas have been expressed, 
begin your introduction to filmstrip: 
"We have already gotten an idea about 
village life and the caste system 
from the 2 stories we have read. Now 
let's see what life is like in the 
big cities. Watch to see if you can 
tell why Ravi would have a different 
idea about the caste system after 
living in a large urban area." 

Show filmstrip. "The-Cities." 

After filmstrip, continue di^^cursion. 

1. What ideas did you get from 
the filmstrip about the caste 
system in the cities? 



2. Who would be most likely to 
move to the city - an uppper 

. caste or a lower caste member? 

f 

3. Ther government has outlawed 
the caste system in India. 

• Why would it still be so 
strong in the villac^s? 



Lister to the teacher read the 
"Village Story." 

Respond to question. Possible 
answers could include: 

- education 

- place where they live 

- caste they were in 



Watch filmstrip. 

Examples of responses to questions: 

1. Size, some v/ealth, people 
coming from all over India 
and no one knows what caste 
they belong to. 

2. Lower caste - upper caste 
wouldn't have been as unhappy. 



Wealthy people like it that 
way. People^! ways .know what 
caste you wCTe born into. 
Lack of education. 



VlUAGt STORY 

Ravi had just returned to his vniage from the college h'« attended in 
the city. He was walking with his father along .1 village street, telling 
him about the sights he had seen in New Delhi. His father had never been 
more than a few miles from His village, and he was very proud of his son. 

Ravi st(^pped at a well in tht village square. It was hot. and he was 
thirsty. He bejan to lower the bucket into the well to'get a drink of 
v/ater. 

"Get away from the well!" Ravi's father yelled. "That well is not 
•■or our caste. It is for a lower caste!" 

Ravi had been away for five years . He had forgotten how strong the 
caste system was in the villages. New Delhi had been so different. He 
realized, sadly, that he ivould never be able to live in his village again. 
The freedom of the city had changed him. 



Adapted from the article "The Outcasts 
of India," _Search- February 14, 1974^ 



ACliyiTY SET EVAIUATION 

t. Who. would be more likely to want to nove to the city from a vrilage - a 

nenher of the highest caste or an untouchable? 

Why? 



rt. If you lived in a large house and had a car in an Indian village, what 

\ caste would you probably belong to? — ^ 

Why do you think so? 



/ 



3. *ls the caste system stronge^ in the villages or in the city? 
Why? 



4. Ravi lives in the city. He and his 
father works In a department store. 

State reasons 



family live in an apartment. His 
Which caste does hs belong to? , 
in support of your answer. 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER; 

These activities are based on the assuinptlon that the students have' been 
introduced to the Middle East and North Africa and that th^y have a working 
kn(»/ledge of the ^ography and culture of these areas. Also, it is recon^rided 
that the activities be taught in the order in wliich they appeal* in this activity 
set. 

Theway you handle the last three activities will stepend upon .the >ypes 
of classes you have and the amount of time available to you. An outline of the 
basic infornation about Tuareg and Bedouin tribals has been provided. The 
countries through which tribes vandor are listed before Activity 5 along with a 
brief sketch of each country. You may want to give this information to the 
stucfeiits oV use this as a research unit and let the students find their om 
answers. 



« RESmiRCE MATeitlALS If^CLUDEO 
IN TH€ ACTIVITV SET 



For the Student 



AUOIO-VISUa MATERI^IS: ' . , 

Films trip (Sound) 

"Part 1: The Tuareg Nomads." ftonads of the Sahara , 
St. Paul, m: EMC Corporation, (Cost.« S18.00). 

Photo Aids 

* I. 

The Bed oulft. Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies School 
Service; (Cost = $3.95). . 

c 

t 

WORKSHEETS^ AND/OR HANDOUTS 

Activity Set Evaluation . 
Information on Countries ^ . \ 

Tribal Information— Tribe A 

. Tribal Information—Tribe B 

Tribal Information—Tribe C ■ * 

Tribal Information— Tribe D 

Tribal Information— Tribe E ... 



For the Teacher As 
B^kground Information 

Rules for Playing the Tribal Game 



V 
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. • MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



ft 



r. CONCEPTS 



InstUiitlon 
Culture 

CoiQpr(»n1se ancL^justinent , 
Loyal ty/Patriotlsnf 

11.- OBJECTIVES . * * Activity Muf*er 

' . 1. Knowledga . . * 

Students will knew that each of us is Ipvolved In inany . 1 
• different forms of government. ^ . 

Students will Know that rules are made by various groups 1,2,3,4 / 
in society and not just by the central government. 

Students will, know that s<Hne groiips of people have very 2,^,4 
. little loyalty to a central ^vemment. 

Students will know that compromise is needed in order 2,3 
* ■ for some groups of people to get along with the central 
govemnient. , 

2, . Skills . . 

Stodents. will, analyze pictures and fllmstrlps for evi- 3,4 
dence of cultural characteristics. 

' • - '* • • * 

Students will participate In implementing decisions 2,5 
about the centralization process. ' • 

Students will plan for lessening tribal problems using 2,5 
cultural restraints. 

* 

3. Valuing 



Students will analyze values about working democratlcallj^ 2 
within a group. 

4. Responsible Behavior 

y 

Students win learn to cope w/!th the consequences of their 1,2,3,4,5 
own actions when they state jiublically some decisions they 
have made. 

/ 

.^-Students will evidence r*espbnsible social actions by cit- 2,5 
Ing reasons for decisions which thejl^e mtk to influ- 



ErJc ' ^^^^ others. 



Activ;ty 1 



Instructional - . 

(H>ject1ve: Given the basic outlirm, the student will be able to list the 
various ^vemments to vMich they are responsible. 



Materials: Lined paper^ 
Penctl 



Teacher Activities 



Stu<tent Activities 



Direct students to divide their 
lined paper into three coltsnns. 

Doigm the first column, have them 
list their address. 

Go around the SaonTdnd check addres- 
ses. Most of U^efiTwill just have 
street, city, and state. Inform them 
that thes^ aren't correct.^ 

Have students erase state and, skip- 
ping line, list the county, state, 
nation, continent, hemisphere, and 
Earth. (See san^le). 

Have students label the other two 
columns "Type of Gov." and "How it 
Affects Me." 

Discuss and fill in c^art on types 
of government. Does the Earth 
(hemisphere, continent) have a 
central government? What ^e of 
government does bur nation (state, 
county, city) have? Can a street 
have a govemi^t? 

Discuss and fill in third col 
A great deal of teacher guidance 
should be given for 6 and 7. 

How, ask students if there are other 
institutions that govern them and 
fin in at the bottom of the chart. 
This could include: family, athletic 
teans, clubs, churches, and school. 



Divide paper. 



List address. 



Do listing. 



Label columns. 



Dfscuss and fill in chart. 



Discuss and fill in column. 



Respbnd and fill in. 



Hi 





SmPlE CHART FOR ACTIVITY 1 




! X 


* 

lire vi wiwctuincfii 






* • 


* 


Street . 




<- < 


City " • . 






County 


'- ♦ 




State 






- Nation 


• 




* 

Continent 


r 




Hemisphere 






' Earth 






Clubs . 

« 


• 


• 


School 






Family 


t 

\ 
« 

* 





Activity 2 

s 



Iffstructlonal 

Ob^ctlve: Given the, rules of the tribal game, the students will demon- 
strate that they understand these rules by successfully play- 
ing the game. 



Materials: Tribal Information Sheets for tribes A,B,C,0 and E. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



. would be, "a group of related fami- 
lies who live and mrk as a single 
society." 



Discuss the definition of the word 
tribe. A reconutehded defiaitjon 



Discuss the definition of tribe. 



Go over rules of the game- and play 



It. 



Play game. 



A debriefing or thought question to 
be asked after con^leting the game 
would be: 



What p'roblems can you see arising 
. for the tribes when they try to 
come together and form a country? 



Possible answer: . • 
Problens could arise from major 
differences in daily life and 
customs. 
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RULES rm Pimm the tribal om 

Divide class Ij-^o five groups (Tribe E should be all girls If possible) 
and give each group a tribal sheet. Explain that the five groups are going 
to join together and form a country. They must (^clde on four lattfs that 

* 

every group can agree upon. The laws'should coyer: 1) education; 2) religion; 
3) care of the elderly; and 4} form of goverrment. Each group should decide 
ii^at their group could accept as law In these four areas. 

Each group should appoint tt^ ne^tlators - an official one that will 
mrk with the other four official negotiators drawing up the final laws and an 
unofficial one who will work behind the scenes. 

, \ The official negotiators for each tribe will meet after their tribes have 
determined their four rules and see If any*bf them |iave anything In common. 
Thes^e should be noted. It might be easier to say that an agreement between 
3 of the 5 tribes will result In a rule being accepted. 

The> official negotiators should then return to the groups and report on 

/ ■ 

the status of their rules. Each group should discuss the compromises they 
would be willing to make in their rules to conform with the others and^yet 
not totally give up their way of life. At this time, the unofficial nego- 
tutors can go "visit" other groups to see If they can arrange deals (I.e. 
a vote for a type of religion in exchange for a vote for a change In educa- 
tion). 

After tuo or three meetings of the official negotiators, a list of rules 

ft* 

win be created or frustration will be very evident. .I^atever the outcome, 
stop the game and proceed in the debriefing. 



TRIBAL INFORMATI(»«— TRIBE A 



AH Tribe ineinbers imist be Hindu. 



A strict caste system is followed and all women musA wear veils. 



Only boys are allowed to attend school and they must go beta^een"* the ages 
of 6 and 16. 



Older' people are considered very wise and are very respected. \ 
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TRIBAL INFOIWATION— TRIBE B 



Tribe B practices confilete freedom of religion. 



Eveiryone Is cated and imist attend school between the ages nf 5 and 18. 



There are no special Ideas about older people and they hold no special 
place in society. 



TRIBa INFORMATION— TRIBE C 



Everyone in Tribe C i$ under 40. 



Once you reach the age of 40, you are putt to death. 



There is no organized religion and there Is no education provided by the 
government. 
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TRIBAL INF(mTION— TRIBE D 



No one In this tribe Is allowed to practice a religion. 



Only very Intelligent and carefully selected children may be educated 



No one may rule until they reach the age of 50. 



TRIBAL INFORMATION-TRIBE E 



m • 

The mendjers of this tribe may practice any religion. 



Only girls may go to school. 



Wofien of any age may rule. 

ft 

Older people are carefully taKen care of by &e government. 



Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: After fyaving viewed the fllmstrip "Part 1: The Tuareg 
Nomads," the student will be able to list the character- 
istics of a tribe. 



^ Materials: Fllmstrip (Sound)— "Part 1: Tlie Tuareg Nomads" 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Begin by defining the word Noniad as 
^ person who travels from place to 
place instead of living in one speci- 
fic location." Explain that the 
films trip to be shown concerns the 
daily life of the Tuareg tribe. Ask 
the students to. note the type of 
education, religion and government 
which the Tuareg have. 

Show fllmstrip. 

After showing the filnistrip, ask the 
students to list the characteristics 
of the Tuareg. Be" sure to Include 
the folloding points of information: 

- The Tuareg practice the Moslem 
religion, 

- Parents are responsible for 
educating their children. . 

- Tribal chleftans are responsible 
j for the local goverronent. 

After listing the above, ask the 
following questions: 

1, Why would these tribes feel 
little loyalty to one country? 

2. What changes would they have 
to make to settle down In one 
country? 



Discuss the definition of Nomad« 



Watch fllmstrip. 

As a group, respond by listing 
'-haracteristlcs. 



Answer to the questions: 



1 . They move from one place 
to another 

2. Change lifestyle and stop 
being nomads 



Activity 4 



Instructional 

Objective: After examining photo a'»ds regarding the Bedouiii tribe, 
the student wiil be able to list the characteristics of 
the mcfitfjers of this tribe. 



Haterlals: Photo A-1ds--The Bedouin 



Teacher Activities 



Let each student group spend sonte - 
time looking at the charts on Bedouin 
life. Tell then? that they are to 
learn what they can about the 
Bedouins' daily lives with special 
en^hasis on religion, education and 
government. r 

Af*"er they hav(f studied the charts, 
call the groups together and fnake 
the list. Be sure to include the 
following: 

1. religion - Moslem 

2. government - male ' ^afls of 
extended families. 

3. education - done through 
family, little, formal educa- 
tion. 



Student Activities 



Study charts in groups. 



Relate ideas in group setting. 

t 

» 
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INFORMATION ON COIJNTKIES 



BEDOUINS 



Iiaq: popufatlon - 11,910,000 69 pc«plc per square wile 

language - Arabic / 
rel^^icn - Moslem / 
government - Socialist 
education - nut required by govexmtasnt 

i 

Israel: population 3,610,000 peopU* per square ralle 

^ language - lll:brew 

raltgion - Jewish 
governtiicnt - d<!ffiocrac^ 
education - required by government 

Jordan: Population ^ 2,780,000 ^ 74 people per i;quare mile 

language - Arabic 
religion - Moslem 

government ~ kingdom' ^ 
education - not rp^prltr'^rf by guvetnmAit 

Saudi Arabia: population - 9,520,000 A 10 people per square mile 

language - Arabic 

religion - Moslem ^ 
government - klnndom 

education - not required by government 

Syria: population - 7,840,000 109 people per squarij mile 

language - Arabic _ 
religion - Moslem 
government - republic 
^ education - required by government 

TUAREfC 

* 

Algeria: poi^ulation - 17,910,000 N19 people per square mile 

language Arabic . ) 

religion Moslem 

government - Socialist ^ 
education - not rcfqulred by government > 

V 

Ubya: population - 2,430,000^ ' 3 people per squnr^> Mle 

language - Arabic \ 

government - military ^4 
education not required by government 
religion - Moslea 

Malii population.-- 5,990,000 , ,12 people per i;quare mile 

language - French 
religion - Moslem 
government - republic 
I education - not required by govcrnntt-nt * • 




OIINTRIES CAfit. 



Niger: populaclon - 4,860,000 10 people n - 

language - French 
religion Hoslea 
fnavcrtmeat • reptAllc 
education - not govettta^nt supported 
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Directions: 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



Please write as ccMi^lete an ansii^r as possible to the following 
questions. 



'In recent class sessions, we have learned much about the cultural traits 
of tm tribes, namely the Tuaregs and t^e Bedouins. 

For tKe purpose of this question, let us assime that both of these 
• tribes must relocate and that they are given ther opportunity to select a 
new country to which they can migrate. 

« 

Which country do you think the Turegs would select for their new home- 
land? St^te three reasons why you think the Turegs would select the country 
you suggest. 

Similarly, which counti^-^rjfOK think the Bedouins would select for 
their new homeland? Once again, list three reasons why the Bedouins would 
probably select the country of your choice. 



ERIC 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

This activity set discusses democracy today and con^res it to the 
d^cracy of ancient Greece. Studaits will see the changes iq demjcracy 
that take place and will learn the causes of these changes. 

In order for the student to have a complete umierstanding of democracy. 
It is important that the. students study Greece and its history before they " 
start this activity set. 

It is important for the teacher to have a good understanding of the 
word "democracy." Included in this kit is a thorough definition of the word. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUPEO 
in THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Students 



AimiiO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Filmstrip (Silent) 



"Athens and Its Herltaoe." Seeinn Greece - Ancient and 
Hoctem . Chicagoii 111.: Coronet The Multimedia 
Conimny, (Cost $22. (K)). 



Filmstrip (Sound) 



The Power of People . (Published by The Associated 
Press and Prentice-Hall Media) Culver City, 
Calif: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost = $52.(K)). 



Transparencies 



"Definition of Democracy" 
"The Pledge of Allegiance* 



t^RKSHElTS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 
Cancellation of Previous Registration 
Greece From Tne 1950' s To The Present 
Platforms— Political Offices Trade-Off Situation 
Questions Regarding "The Pwer of the People" 
Registration Oath 

Make County Registration Transfer Certificate 



fto. Per 
Act. Set 



1 
1 



35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
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RESOURCE f^TERIALS ALSO . 

^ammm 

0 



For the Students 



Bartiett* John. Bartlett-'s Fawlllar (Hiotations . Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1971. (or som other 
resource contain'i/ig famous qiK>tat1ons)! 



■•1' 

M 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 

I. CONCEPTS 
Democracy 

Active Political Participation . 
People Power Groups 

II. OBJEaiVES Activity Number 

1. Knowledge 

Students will ktfow that every nun^r of the Air^rican lt2,3.4 
democratic society and the ancient Greek society has 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship in many 
different groufis yfthin a society. 

Students will know that the history and problems of the 4 
American and Greek societies influence and shape alterna- 
tive solutions to present-day problems. 

• ■ 

Students will know that the American democratic govern- 1,2,3 
ment is structured to meet needs of its citizens. 

Students will know many effective ways in which the 1,2,3 
American citizens may get involved in the decision- 
making process. 

Z. Skills 

Students will think about the democracy of tf» ancient 1,4 
Greek government and the American government rationally, 
creatively, and independently. 

Students will make decisions concerning problems in 1,2,3 
/ local governments. 

Students will participate in carrying out decisions in 1,2,3 
our community. 

3. Valuing 

Students wiljl analyze their values about effective citizen 1,2,3 
■ participation in a democratic society. 

Students will analyze values concerning democratic pro- . 2,3 
cesses in decision-making. 
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OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

4. . Responsible Behavior 

Students 1(1 1 1 evictence good citizenship by practicing 
democratic ways in the classrocHn, in schools, and in 
their c(»najniXies. 

Students Mill deal with the consequences of decision- 
making that take place in our democratic society. 




l3n 



Activity 1 



Insitructlonal 

Objective: After examining the definition of dai^cracy, students will 
y be able to define de^racy as ^ government by the people. 

Atter viewing the fllmstrlp, students should be able to 
♦ describe In detail the nature of people power groups. 



Materials: Transpafenc^y— "Definition of Democracy" 
F11instr1p~"The Power of People" 

Worksheet— Questions Regarding "The Power of the People" 



Teacher Activities 



Student /U:t1vities 



Ask students to explain what they 
think democracy Is. 

Use the transparency with the 
definition, of democracy for stu- 
(l[ehts to see. list any additional 
Ideas students may have on the 
meaning of democracy. 

In Introducing the film, "The 
Power of People," encourage stu- 
dents to look for more Ideas of 
democracy as they watch the. film. 
Also tell them that people powei^ 
groups are groups of people who 
work together to accomplish s«ne 
political end. 

Specific examples of people power 
groups are as foJ lows: 

Common Cause— national organl- 
zatlon of citizens who monitor 
government officials and 
policies. 

2- Wader Raiders— group of prl- 
• vate citizens concerned with' 
consumer rights and safety. 

3. Carolina Action (not In fllm)- 
a group of citizens who work 
to keep the public Informed on 
Issues and to Influence public 
policies. ^ 



List on board as students share 
thought!?. 

Ust on. board additional Ideas of 
democracy. . 
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Activity I (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Actf^ltles 




Also explain the meaning of these 
words before showing the fllm- 
strlfR 

- Apathy (Indifference) . 

- Lobbying '(encouraging Congress- 
man or Senator to vote yes or no 

»on a certain issue) 

Distribute Questions Regarding 
"The Power of the People" to stu- 
dents. 

Show film, "The Power of People." 

Go over Questions Regarding "The 
Power of the People." ,>s^ 

Ask If stu(fents know of any people 
power groups In their home commu- 
nity. 

Ask students how citizens in the 
^•S' directly practice democracy 
in their everyday lives. 



AsIc students how citizens In the 
U.S. indirectly practice 
democracy. 



Tell students that individuals or 
groups of Individuals have been 
able to change policies In the 
U.S. (for example— Ralph Nader; 
neat boycotts) 

Ask students if they are aware of 
any changes that have been made 
in the coimiunlty as a result of 
group action. 



Students will read over questions. 



Students respond. 



An example' might be Carolina Action. 



list on board as students share 
their thoughts. 

- referendwn— vote on an issue 
(i.e., liquor by the drink) 

- campaigning for a candidate pr 
issue (i.e., ERA) 

List on board students' ideas as to 
how the citizens Indirectly practice 
democracy. 

- elect representatives who act for 
them 



List responses students make. 
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Activity 1 (Continued) " 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 

* 1 



Would it be possible for citizens 
In the U.S. to Influence problems? 
(e.g., the gas shortage, unen^loy- 
tnent, inflattbn)' 

I 

Relate answers to information pre- 
sented In the filmstrip, 

SI f ted' Learner 

Students will use Bartlett' s 
Faniiliarl|iotations or other 
resources containing famous 
quotations having to do with 
denwcracy. (poetry, books, news- 
papers, T.V., radio) 

Slow Learner 

Student will use poster board and 
magic nerkers and make signs of 
the freedoms that we possess. 

list freedoms to be sure that stu- 
dents realize what they are. 



Students will VI st these quotations, 
and their author (on poster board 
if preferred) to be shared ii^lth the 
class. 



- Freedom to work at any jotv 

- Freedom of the press 

- FreedCHii of assembly 

- Freedom to worship God 

- Freedom to criticize 

- Freedom to vote 

- The right to petition 

- The candidate you think best 

- The right to a fair trial 

- To vote in secret 

Students 4^11 discuss their 
with the class. 
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Questions fU^gard1ii§ 
'The Power of the People" 



1. What groups of people have banded together to fomi people power 
groups? 

1 



2. What are the ways in which people power groups have attempted to 
be effective? 



How can individual citizens attempt to influence government and 
governmental policies? ^ 



4. Cite examples of people power groups or Individuals who have been 
' successful in influencing government. 

In the Film In North Carolina 

i 
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Activity 2 



Instructional . . 

Objective: At the conclusion of this activity, students will be abU to 
list the qualities of candidates they would -desire in a can- 
didate. - «^ 

Materials: Transparency— "Pledge of Allegiance" 

Handout— Platforms - Political Offices Trade-Off Situation 

'Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

As a part of this activity , you may wish to invite a speaker 
from the Board of Elections to speak to your classes. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the students to recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag. 
(Use transparency with the pledge)^ 



Students will fonn in groups and dis- 
cuss the fneaning of the words in the 
pledge. 

Students will reasserrtle and report 
their findings. 

Teacher says, "Those of us who have 
these freedoms accept them gladly." 
Discuss .^e types of problems which 
itiight prevent people from bein^ free. 



Teacher poses question. ^'What can we 
do to actively participate in our 
government? 



;'I pledge allegiance to the flag 
' of the United States of Amerfea 
and to the Republic for which it 
'stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all." 

Students will form groups and dis- 
cuss the iT^aning of "pledge 

with liberty and justice for all." 

Students will report outcome of 
"buzz" session. 

Students will discuss these pro- 
blems: . 

poverty, , 
poor health care 
unemployment 
lack of education 
prejudice 

Possible- A»>\wcrs: 

- run for political office 

- campaign for the* candi- 

date of our choice 

- write letters 

- petititon 

- lobby 

- encourage others to vote 



Activity 2 (Continyed) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Students will list the qualities that* 
they would prffer in a candidate. 



Student^ who wish to run for offices 
(president, vice-president, secretary 
or treasurer of class) will write 
platfoms that will be presented to 
the class. 



Option: A speaker from the Board of 
Elections may be contacted 
to speak to students on the 
7 importance of voting. 

Teacher v/ill explain platform. 
^ExarmVe of platform: 

)Choose only platform from "under 
category A or B. Add your own 
platform if desired. 



Candidates should: 

- Be honest 

- Be Intelligent 

- Work for the interest. of 

the majority 

- provide leadership ' 

- Possess speaking ability 

Students who wish to run for 
offices will write up ^ platform 
and should prepare themselves to 
present this platform to the class 
at a later tine. Students who are 
not seeking offices may help can- 
didate with platforms. 

Students will listen to speaker 
frofti the Board of Elections. 
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PLATF(»mS - POLITICAL OFFICES 
TRAOE-OFF SITUATION 



Directions:-. Stuitents running for a political office should prepare a 
' platform to be presented to his or her classtnates. The 

foTloMing are exanples of platforms irfiich might be selected 
- by a prospective candi<tete, for each of the numbers 1 
'*t?nrou^ 5, a candidate my select an Itetn from either 
. ^liffiin A or colunn B bwt he or she cannot coiabine coi^nents 
froia colunais A and B. So* for exanple, in situation nun&er 1 
below, a candidate may not say he -is in favor of ifnproving 
schobls (from column A) and decreasing taxes (frwa column B) 
- since this combination of events seems to be very unlikely 
given t^e economic system in the real world. 



A 

Choice 1 



6 

Choice 2 



1, Improve schools and 
-increasl taxes. 



or Decrease taxes and main- 
tain schools as they are. 



2, IncrCfSse industrialization 
^nd increase pollution. 

3- Start the draft system 
* and in^iiTGve the defense 
system of the U.S. 



or Decrease pollution and 

decrease industrialization, 

or Eliminate the draft and 
weaken the defense of our 
country. 



4. {)ecrease inflation and or 
increase unen^loyrtient. 

5. Increase the number of or 
school days per year and 
increase knowledge of stu- 
dents. 



Decrease unemployment and 
increase inflation. 

[^crease n^itrAjer of school 
days f^r year and decrease 
knowled^ of stuctents. 



Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: After completing the worksheets, students will be able to 
describe the type of background Information required In 
order for a citizen to register to vote. 

Haterlals: Worksheets— "Cancellation of Previous Registration" 

"Registration Oath" 

"Make County Registration Transfer Certificate" 
Paper for Ballots 



Teacher Activities 

* 



Begin this activity by asking students 
to Imagine that they are respcmslble 
for making up a voter registration 
form. Their task Is as follow: 

1) Write <town all the types of 
Information with you think 
should be or would be Inclu- 
ded on a voter registration 
form. ^ 

2) Make up your own voter regis- 
tration form arranging the 
Information you have listed 
In some logical order. 

After each group has developed a voter 
registration form, have a spokesperson 
from each group describe their type of 
form developed by the group. 



Distribute the "Cancellation of 
Previous Registration Form", the 
"Registration Oath" and the "Wake 
County Registration Transfer Certifi 
cate." 

Ask students to list the type of 
information required on these forms. 



Compare the type of information 
required on the official forms with 
the type of information students 
thought should be included. 



Student Activities 

-4— 

■ \ 

\ 



Students break up Into small 
groups and list the type of infor- 
mation they think would be required. 



Students develop an example of a 
voter registration form. 



Students describe their forms to 
the class as a whole and they dis- 
cus^ the similarities/differences 
between and among the forms devel- 
oped by the various groups. 



Students examine forms and ^nerate 
a complete list of information 
required on the form. 

Students compare the lists and note 
where differences in types of 
required information occur. 
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Activity 3 (Continued) 



Teacher 



Student Activities 



Ask, what Items did the real foms 
require *»!lch your Imaginary ^oras 
did not require? 

Why (fo you think the state official! 
requested these Items? 



Mhat Information did you 
require on your Imaginary forms 
bot iihlch Mas not actually required 
by the state? 

Mhy do you think this information 
was not required by government 
officials. 

Individuals running for class office 
present their platforms prepared 
during a previous class period. 

Class elections take place. 



It Is suggested that the slow 
learners be responsible for listing 
candidates' names and offices on 
the ballots. These students should 
also distribute,. collect, and tally 
the ballots. 



Students cite examples 



Students me Inductive reasoning 
skills to respond to this ques- 
tion.' 

Stu(tents cite exanples. 



Students cite appropriate reasons. 



Students listen to speeches from 
their classmates. 



Students cast their secret ballots 
voting for the candidates of their 
choice. 

Students vote and receive election 
results. 



Date. 

CANCELLATION OF PREVKH^ REGISTRATION 

I am now regist^^ ik sn ek^rtor In . 

Precinct, Wake County. North Cafolin/T hpd hereby authorize th . cancellation of my 
|»reiH<MiS regi^ratfon in tfi^City of .....^ 

County of . ^J^ ^ .jStSte of 



s 




fj ! 

[ — J. j — — 


Date of bIrthJ 









^gnature of Voter 
ivinteid signature of Voter 



Present Acklress 



"t- 



REAP BEFORE SJG-NINC 

REGISTRATION OATH 

You swear (or afllrra) thai the statements and infofmatkm you shall give me with respect to your identity and qualifications to register 
to vote ^1 be tiie truth, the whole truth, atHl nothing huy the truth; sohclg you, God. # 

fniied States, and the Constitution of the Sate of NortH 
iktent <tf the '$t^ of North Cardina toA ot this {weoi^ 
(tim I am a reskient of (municipal " 



/the 



I, der sdtemnly swear (tx affirm) that 1 wiU su(^p<Mt tWCmi^itutfcm 
CamUna not inccmststcnt ihcrcv ith; that 1 have been jdt will ha 
for 30 days by the d^ oi th^; next (Mimaty, ^Kcial , 

corpcM^ia)*, that I am at least 18 yean <rf!a§c or Anil bdofiM 4aic ci the next general election: sad that I have not resfsteied to 
vole in wy otfaw ^cdms, connty, or ttate,\ nor «^ I xt^L tny oUio^ pn^inct, county, or state, so help me. God. 



Oty 
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1^? 



WHfOi vorcn 



N/MC CHAI»0«s IMOfCATC f^Offi<<l« MMTMTIM liMlC 



UAST NAMS 
if*. 


Fimr Name 

• 










AMHttM m Xm COM 


Or •mtm 




1 



ftiACS OP SyiTII 



I hereby certify;, that on 
Street; Jwm of 




Of AWbmT]^ or TiRMiSrOI 



^ Vlteto. North Carolifw, to tlie alXMe Mfifr^s*. I am no loiMEer qualified to «<Sle in 



Township, County 



' I further certify that att my qmrtifica^ons to rm^itm mA vols femain as they mm at the time 1 ref^stered to vote. 





OATH AOMiNiersiivo ev 


• 


StOMTUUff or CUBOTM 

-ffT. ,1 ' 1 ...gcnaBBMi .1 ' ' I- I' 1 T,iiiwirrriirv< 









WAKE COUNTY REGISTRAHON TBANSFEB 
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.Activity 4 



oSjeit1ve?"*After viewing the fllmstrlp "Athens and Its Heritage," students 
\ will be A>le to coinpare and contrast ancient andj mctem Greece. 



Materials: Fllmstrlp— "Athens and Its Heritage" 

Handout'-Greece From The 1950's To The Present 



Teacher Activities 



Introduce the fllmstrlp "Athens and 
Its Heritage" by telling students- 
that tkey will be seeing a film on 
life In ancient and modem greece. 
Direct students to note the ways In 
which people lived during both 
periods of history. 

Following the viewing of the 
fllmstrlp, ask students to respond 
to the questions below. 

t^at Is the name of an Important 
city of ancient times and the 
capital of Greece today? Where Is 
this city located on the map? 



Describe the Acropolis? Wiat 
activities occurred on the Acropolis 
during ancient times? What activi- 
ties occur there today? 



What kind of Gods did the ancient 
Greeks worship? 



What Is the major religion of 
modem Greece? 



Student Activities 



Students prepare to view fllmstrlp on 
ancient and modem Greece. 



Students respond that Athens Is an 
Important ancient city and the current 
capital of Greece. They locate this 
city on the map. ^ 

The Acropolis Is r. foAlfled hill In 
the center of Athens with the Parthenon 
and other beautiful temples. During 
ancient times, religious celebrations 
occured on the Acropolis. 

Today, the Acropolis is a major tourist 
attraction. 

The ancient Greeks worshipped many 
Gods. Most Greeks believed their Gods 
were superhuman beings who were friendly 
to mankind. 

More than 9S% of Greece's people belong 
to the Greek Orthodox Church. Greek 
Orthodoxy is the nation's official reli- 
gion. It Is tau^t in public schools 
and the Greek Orthodox Church is sup- 
ported largely by government funds. 



/totlvlty 4 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



tiliat Is the a^ra? 



Describe the system of govenment in 
ancient Athens. 



Who were Athens citizens? 



What were the shopping areas like in 
both ancient and nodem Greece? 

Cite examples of ©ntertainment In 
ancient Greece and describe %ach. 



r 



In i^at areas have the ancient Greeks 
made contributions to the modem 
Morld? 

Distribute handout, "Greece FrcHn The 
1950*s To The Present." 

Ask students to describe the political 
events in Greece since 1950. 

Conclude lesson by asking: From the 
information presented In this handout, 
do you think the political system in 
Gftece is democratic in nature? Wiy o 
why iwt? _ I 

I If} 



J 



The agora, or market place, was 
Athens* civfc center. It included 
( shops and mating places, a theater, 
^^^and govemm^t buildings. 

The goverr»i»it of ancient Atheni . 
was in d«nocratic form. ATI cit1- 
zens were meters of the assembly 
ind each year^OO were chosen to 
Ike up the cowicil. The council 
)te laws^to be voted upon by the 
as^mbly ot citizens. 

' AH citizens were men ages 18 and 
older yiose fathers n^re Athenians. 

Knaen, slaves, and men from other- 
city-states were not citizens. 

The shopping yBreas consist of 
booths or snail shops.. 

Theatre— 

actoi^ wbre masks; ccHnedles i^eere 
popular; tragedies showed another, 
side of Greece life. . 

SfK>rts and games,-- 

Men participated In a -variety of 
. sports and exercises; OlyBvIc 
^mes were help every four years 

In the areas of art, architecture, 
drama, philosophy and political 
idea«<^ ' ' 

Stuctents • read and analyze informa- 
tion presented in the handout. 

Stu(tents discuss information <tes- 
cribed In the handout. 

Greece has exprienced political 
unrest and as a result, democracy 
has suffered. 



4 

GREECE FR(m THE 1950*S TO T}€ PRESENT 

During the 1950' s, a serious dispute developed between Greece and * 
Turkey over Cyprus, a British colony off Turkey. (Locate Cyprus on a 
nap.) Greeks made up 80% of the Island's population, and the rest Mere 
Turks. The Greeks of Cyprus demanded union with Greece and organized a 
revolutionary movement. The Greek government supported this de^nd, but 
the Turkish government and Turkish Cyprlots 'opposed It. After severe 
tensions, an agreement between the two countries led to Independence for 
Cyprus In. 1960. 

George Papandreou became prime minister of Greece In November, 1963, 
^but he could not fomj a majority in Parliament without Communist support. 
Papandreou refused this support and resigned In Itecember, 1963. The 
elections of 1964 gave his party a clear majority, and he again became 
prime minister. King Paul died later that year, and his son came to the 
throne as Constantino II. Constant ine clashed with Papandreou over the 
king's political powers and control of the armed forces. Constantine 
•dismissed Papandreou In 1965. 

Political confusion developed, and the goverrenent remained shaky. 
In an effort to achieve* a stable government. Pari lament was dissolved 
on April 14. 1967, and new elections were called for May 28. But these 
elections never took place. 

On April 21, 1967, Greek an^y units equipped with tanks and armored 
cars seized the royal palace, governirent offices and leaders, and radio 
stations. Three army officers then took the power of a military dicta- 
torship. \ 

These ircn suspended in^ortant individual liberties guaranteed by 
the constitution. It prohibited all political activity, and made mass 



arrests, it replaced the leader -af the Greek Orthodox Church, Imposed 
harsh controls on newspapers* and dissolved hundreds of private organi- 
zations of which It disapproved. Late in 1967, these men retired froJh 
the anny and ruled as civilians and had a new constitution drawn up. 

Tlie new constitution provided for a stable gov'>rnment, but at the 
expense of the democracy. It greatly increased the pov/er of the prime 
minister, and reduced that of Parliament and the king. The constitution 
also suspended many basic freedwns, with the prime minister to decide 
when to put them into effect. These included important individual 
rights, freedom of the press, and the election of Parliament. 

On November 25, 1973, military officers overthrew the government. 

The conflict between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus was renewed in 

July, 1974, when Greek officers led Cypriot troops in overthrowing the . 

) 

government of Cyprus. Turkey claimed that Greece had violated the ^ 
independence of Cyprus, and Turkish troops invaded the island. After 
several days of widespread fighting on Cyprus, a cease-fire was signed 
in an attempt to preven*^ full-scale war between Greece and Turlcey. 

• After the cease-fire was signed, Greece's nrilitary government re-' 
signed and called for a return to civilian rgle. In Ptiris, Caramanlis 
had ^pressed strong opposition to Greece's military government. On 
July 24, 1974. Caramanlis returned to Greece and became head of the 



country's nevfi^ivilian government. 
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activity set evaluation 

1. Below is a^ist of democratic processes which -may or may not be part of 
the U.S. political system. Put a circle around those characteristics 
which you think are a part of our political system. 

/ ' 
Freedom of speech. 



\ 



Freedom to criticize the government. 
Freedom to explore feelings. 

Freedom to support programs to lift the standard of living. 
Freedom to have the right to change. 

Freedom to expriss friendliness toward people of other lands. 
Freedom £o disagree with his neighbor. 

• '* n " 

m 

m 

2. Using the same list of deiiocratic characteristics, put a box around 
the characteristics that were found in ancient Greece. 

3. Put a circle around ferards not found in modern Greece". 

4. Once a democracy— not always. -What c^in we do to keep our political 
system a democraitio one, 

5. List ways ^[Ou_ can h(Jp preserve the denwcratic system in the U.S. 
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NOTE TO T^ TEACHER: 

> 

THE IWTIONAI gOVERf^CNT OF ITALY : 

The govemmetit of Italy has a president, a cabinet headed by a premier, 
and a Parliament. 

Jhe president of Italy Is elected to a seven-year term by both houses 
of I'arl lament. Hel In turn, appoints a pr^nler who forms the government. 
The president has power tp dissolve Parlls^t and call new elections. The 
. prtfliler determines national policy and Is the most Important man in the Italian 

The Italian Parliament consists of two legislative bodies known as the 
Chasabcr of Deputies and the Senate. The Premier must be selected from among 
the Chairijer of Deputies meirt>ers and lie or she mst be approved by both houses 
of Parliament. 

Italy has a complicated system of election to Parliffliient based on propor- 
t1(mal representation. This system of choosing members of Parliament encour- 
ages small- pari tes to put up candidates. It filso tends to prevent any part 
from winning a majority of either house. The system has resulted in a large 
* nufltier of parties in Parliament and has led to many frequently changing coali- 
tions (unions) among parties. 

In the elections for the Chamber of Deputies, the country Is divided 
into 32 constituencies (voter districts). The number of deputies to be elected 
from each constituency is determined by the population. All the political 
parties— often as many as 15— present candidates for the office of deputy. 
Each party wins a number of seats based on the percent of the total vote. 
The senators are chosen in imich the same way except that they are chosen from 
20 regions. 

In electing members to the parliament, each citizen must cast all his 
ER?C wtes for ope party, but he or sh^ may select individual candidates of the party 

■ ■ 151 . 
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OVERVIEW OF THE SlfflJUTIOW GAME: 

The slRHilatlon game included in this activity set takes mny of the 
elements of the national electorial processes of Italy and blends thea with 
elements of the American electorial processes—the political system which sixtl 
grade students understand the best. Perhaps the campaigning and selection 
processes outlined in the game are most similar to the those which the Italian 
people might go througb in order to elect members to Parliament. However, 
it is also true that members of Parliament must, in turn, form coalitions and 
lobby in order to elect a president. - 

As far as the game itself is concerned, there are six candidates of dif- 
ferent political ideologies v^o compete to form cOalitions of interest groups. 
Each Italian citizen tries to elect a candidate most responsive to his. needs, 
and concerns. After the candidates campaign, students participate in three 
rounds of trying to elect an Italian leader, fto majority is achieved in the 
first two elections. In the final election, there maybe a winner but only 
after pay-offs have been given. 

This situation could possibly happen in any country which has a multi- 
party system of government, since it is difficult for anyone to get elected 
unless he or she is willing to form coalitions or give citizens special favors 

How To Select Candidates: 

Choose six students (three boys and three girls) who will really want to 
be involved and who will work hard to follow the instructions you give them.. 
Students who lack self-confidence probably would not enjoy being a candi(tete. 

Activity Set Evaluation; 

This evaluation instnanent may be administered both before beginntng the 
activity set and after conpletion of the activity set. 
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Black Is Fb-ed 

: Will the setileniem survive? 



World 



§jm&#e'%e miy iraited one ktml of iikiv 
wWlactcm Uh another.' grumbiCTi a 
%khiic mcfchaoi in Sali^r> *\Vhaic%er 
the cfcm ^ between Rhodc^ta and Zim- 
tiatme. thai here u« arc -v 

The iransilion from ihi- {^h«i^a of 
Ihe past to ihe Zimbabwe of ihe fuiure 
has no^ been under way for almi^ i^%o 
iiKmths. tnii i.he durability of Saltt^bury S 
'inicntal scttlcn^m" remains in dtniN 
The bigger challenge facing the ruling 
LMXUti^'e C'CHincil. compowd of Prime 
Mmbiffr Ian Stonh and three black mod- 
i% how to bnng ihc guerrilla ar- 
mies of tfM: Patriotic ftimi into the etec^ 
tivat pf0i»». and thereby end the 
continutnfi civil war. Bui in ihe meaniime. 
the owncll has been ha%ing problems 
within its own ranks 

The diflkulty began three wevks ago. 
when^ the new Wack cc^minisicr of jus- 
lice and biw-and-order. lawyer Byrc^ 
Ho\e. 38. gave an interview lioveKacol- 
ieague of Bi^^ AM Mu/orcwa^. the 
m«ist inRtieniial black memt<r of ihe 
MHimril. whii had brought him hiwe frtim 
LimdfM Ui serve in ihe ne^ governmcni 
Noting that there were few blacks in the 
higher ranks of the prcscni pitlice hrcc. 
let aNme in ihe judiciary. Hove declared 
I don't think there is a sinf.le African in 
the upper echelons of my ministry ' The 
reason, he said, ^as thai the pre^unis 
white gnvornmeni had warned lo keep tun 
itnly political pi^^^cr Inii ihc beu >4>b> in 
Ihe hands of its im n pcctple 



• ^iwe. for absorbing an> reiurnmg guer- 
rillas inio rhe Rh^ntesian armed f^wccs 
Tt^ council also tescimled the <fcc- 

I »%te-iM laws banning the guerrilla par« 
ties perineal ^utgs ihai are based inside 

: Rhiideftia Bi^h nings have been operas 

i mg ihcre nuw in less openly under dif- 
ferent names an>^ay. and the radicals 
s^iirnfuH> rejecied ihe ctmncil's offer The 
l^ure U ie^li/ing ihe partis ^ii6. 

I ^id Jostah Chinamano. the leader of 
Nkomo'sgriHtp was "a lAosieoftime ' 
The PatrKHic I roni seems no mote in- 

i tetested in seeking |xmer ihroi^h dem- 
ivraiic means ihan it has in the past But 
the Caner Admmisiraiion siill hopes thai 

!' Smith and his Nack colie;^tJ^ will sit 



doi^n ai an all-parties pe;uc ci>nfeience 
with the from and agree lo ihc t S - 
Briti^ plan for internait4%fKiiiy a^per^ised 
tran^tiiwi ;o m^^M'll> rule thiough fiee 
eleciums Awe Washmgion ^^iciajs 
ihiHfghi Ihe Hove affair. b> undercuuing 
the credibi1ii> w^f ihe nneiiul seulcmcpt. 
might encourage Smith and his cotieagi^.^ 
toji^iin such a ccmfcrence ii Cinild als*^ 
spur the Salistwrv government to a%oid 
similar emt^rrassmenis in the fwiui e and 
to broaden its pi'^pulut *upi>*^rt Last ueek 
the Rev Ndabaninfi Siihole. aiimher 
Wack ccHincil member. saiU flallv ihai ihe 
nevt iwo mimths ^outd pn^baW) lell the 
suny irfkwheiher ihe inUMnal sealcmcnt 
is^^ngw wcrk or not • 
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Again the Fear: "Mora pied? 

A grim Red Brigades' communique continues the terror 



jgrnjif e iherefiktie Ciwtude me baiile 

WW begun lui March 16 by carrying \ 
mil Ihe %t:rdici which AWo Moni ^as 
Cintdemned " 

That chiliinp. statement at the eiul of • 
Ihe Red Bri^dw "Communique No H" 
hii Rome like a thunderclap Premier 
Ciiiilio Andrc^nii internipted a meeting 
with giHernmcni economic evperts w 
wonfer v^ilh lnii:n«»r Minister I lanccsco 
< <«vifga Bemgno/accagnini. secretary of 
ihe C hnsiian Ikmivraiic Party, detuned 
;i pTit^'led campaign trip fiM the Ma> 14 
local elections and rushed to the paiiy 
headquarters in ihc f^//a del iiesu In 
the Senate, whci c a debate on a Nil to le- 
gati/e abortion had just ended, ficnaiors 
milled around in the corndors asking for 



H 



I ove s annmeniv were Knh irt« and 
IreasimaNe but they rubbed s»mic 
whites the wrong way IK»ve s v^hiie co- 
minister of justice. Hilary Squires, angri- 
ly attacked Hove and uas s4ion j*iincd by 
the arniy and police wotflmanders. b*Hh 
while, rhccinmcil ihercupiHi reprimand- 
' cd Hove unanimousl> and. after the piv 
live fim» ihrcalcncd Ui strike in priHcsl 
fired him 

That set off an^ uproar am* nig black!* 
pariictrfarly in MuAirev^a v |uri> fhc 
bishop, cv^enilv surprised at the depth of 
the Mack revp^mse. claimed thai he had 
mH been pn:seni wlwi the cinincil vinetl 
UI oust Hove Tt^ dismayed lUnc fk-w 
bock to Lttmlrm. and the Pan kHic I loniS 
C4»-teader Joshua Nkonnv announced 
fr»im his base in Zambia "The cinincil 
members imiy have pirwers to sack each 
iHhcr" They uill som rcah/e. he said 
that tlwy Iwve been ukcn for a ride 
Krhaps But s*^ far the f,o\ernmeni 

' has not fatten ajKirt Last neek the cmjn- 
cii anmium.ed a unilateral cease-tiic 
imder i^hich guerrillas are guaranteed the 
r^l of safe return and itf f^rticipaiuui 
in electHms The plan stt»pped uell short 

' «lf what the guerrillas are ikmanding. 
O a««er. It contained fwovisnm, for in- 
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the latest ne\fcs. The Pi evident of ine Sen- 
ate. Ainintore Fanfam dro\e to the tu^iiv 
of the kidnaped pohiician wheie I U:»'- 
mna Moro ha^ been h^inj! in iiitiu^l m;- 
elusion since her husliand s alnlifcuni 
The afterrnvn paper. Pius% Stm mshcd 
iHit an extra edition uith ihe bUick l^iu- 
ner headline morokii i I n' 

Rut there v^as no immediate ans^e* 
10 that quesiunt The Red Brigade)^ mev- 
sa^^ rctneved by re|xuict^ from ua*h 
tiaskeis in fiHir cities iO'icr iclephonc walU 
wa> 'linmd only a fc^ hi^ns after It4l> ^ 
Naiu^nal Security i tniiwii lejccied a pro- 
posal b> Sivialisi 1 cidei Bcliiin^ C'ravi 
to grant amnesty 4o s.»me iniiuH lenoiiM 
prist^iers as a concc>M»m to M*m»'n cap- 
tors The lerrorMs tanil^ling. i%»t' p.ifA' 
communiqiKe argiHrd that b> leiecting ilic 
exchange of 1 3 of thc«f co o^tuc* m pt i^- 
on. theC hnsttan IXmiiivkus had Wt'x ttwm 
with no alternatue Ixit it»*:arr> oui ihcii 
death senience on Moio 

Wrillen as it va?* m thv prcwiii icnw 
the leriorisls ici>c wiMuhuhng >Uicmcni 
ahiHH "carrsHigaKii ihc %crdici seemed 
open to different inieuvet.itKMis ll.nl ilw 
Red Brigades reali> killed Ald«« Nf«n<f ' H 
where had iHc cxvcunon taken pl.uc 
and uhai had ihc> Jonc ^Mih hiv lvHf% ' 
i\MiimuniqUe Nv» *^g-i^c ih^dcuiN 
intiilicians shared the %h:u iif Jmiuc Mui 
ister f^ai^lo Btnnfacio I ^.^Misidci ihc ui 
rorist ct»mmuniqifw aiithcniic Bm I J*'» ^ 
believe the final Mrntcncc i think ft humw 
^«b;ible ihai iiS a iefi*»risi juimbii 
\ heighten the iciiMon m ihc cinjiui> tu 
deed, three ueck> bcUn c. .i me^M^c. Mici 
disavin^ed b> the Red Biigado tnit viiH 
believed to be authentic. %atd tlui M»*io 
had been killed ;md his lvHi> dumiN^^ m 
a mountain lake li pun ed iob€ lal^" 

The week t^egan %^iih the icccipt of 
no less than eighi iwv^ tfand^iitUMi lei- 
ters frirni the firmer Premier I hc> ueie 
addresied to lial>^ i^n^ fioliiicai figuies. 
mcluding Andretifti I anf;ini Cravi. Prev- 
Hleni Giiwanni Lci^in: .md Chaml^i ot 
Deputies President Pieiio Ingratt The 
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^/ant itf Mom apfcab jwinnfHiy raised fcnucr put^ur denuficiatHm <^ iHc pany by uhoc^^rr is cxpnwsing ii Mvuo i famih 

my&iery: n^as his family, like those > his family, ^ho mued a stafcmcnt saying insists. hwn%e%t;r. that he i> nc*\ owttng un« 

0siaiiy ti^ian kidnap vicftnm,^*ret- the psiriy leadenAiip s ' imnk^liiy and re- dtr ccctcyM. or at least di>cs tm shvn^ 

, to loi^'h with ff» kidnaps? Spokes- fusatofalifnif talipes ratify tbe^deaih sen- the menui debifiution that s.>n^ ha^e 

^ said no. fikit the letters, like some in tence To avi^^d a Icmg seas^'c^ si^row claimed 

te pasi* «^ere delivered in as yet yndss- and death it is useless f4«dcn> the nard re- • After consultatuxi^ %^ith ii^ p^tlitiwai 

kiscd fiishkm to the family and mem- ality one must instead amfroni it ^ith partners, the party someuhai Si^tened its 

KfSC^Mofo'sstaff.^hothen pa^edihem dearcinira^ " j stand in midi^eek. C hristian DemiKraiw 

41 ti) the addf^e^sees. Moro's three closest ^ Said the Christian Oem^vracic daily . leaders suggested that in the e^ent of 

illes «kere called in fcrqtiestiontng. // Aspoib the party s dilemma "A di- I Micro s release, the ^ernment ^miid 

. in the letters. Moro appeated to each aKrfical Wade has been intierted at a pcNnt ^ hnd Si^nie form of generosity and clem^ 

^ipient 10 teck an exchan^ of pitlil- ^here affections and rcsptmsibility meet ' eiicy That saul. ihe> tossed the hall u» 

^ {H'lscmers "Believe me. there is not a and become mtertwrncJ ' But. added the the gtwcrnment. vvhich once again an- 

ingte minute to ttKe/ said a tetter to ^ paper. Tor a desire to be Authentic it needs t mnitKcd its intention to stand firm .And 

^mM A4oro's pieas were folk^wed by a . as an essential condition the fre^cm of then came Communique No v H 



Tlie Collet life of tiie Rich 

Iin^as iM^ c^thme rare times i*rhen hfe and art iKit mly con- 
verge biM patned to entwine and intermingle. For the 
kivdy and the Imded in ltaiy« La Qalce i^'sia of Fokhco Fel- 
Km* 1 1929 cinema ma^friece really did exi^ It uras served 
up tn 1.001 nights of frenetic caf^ hopinng ak»ig Rmie s 
Vw Ven^ swathed in the smart fashimis erf* Florence atul 
Rome and r&w^ by ssMtirms <»f flash-hafipy papamzii. 
.'Tte tfz, sras dominated by 'members of Rome s '*black ar- 
nrtocracy** (fomilies that received their n«Me tittes by papal 
decreet and tiy an intmiational coterie of movk stare. They 
caim to the Eternal City biHh to play aiul to work at the 
thriving Cinecitta. the nearby studio complex wt^re so many 
US films were produced that it was nicknamed '*IIoliy- 
wood m the Tiber 

Today Cinecitta suuids half daiicened. and la viia. even 
fcH- the increasing few who can afford indul^nc^. is mea- 
si^|itdy less itotce There is no ckarth of luxurimts livmg at 
mmy of the tradttionaj haunu of wealth— frtm the Sim- 
mering ftoygrounds of Sardinia > Costa Smeraida to Rome s 
•xdusise men s club. Circolo delia Caccia. where last week 
as imtid the pretuncheon aperitifs ^ere 
being served by waiters dressed in white 
stockings. bli» knee breectes and silver- 
biMmed coals. 

The ^Mdemic of kidnaptngs and oth- 
er viotence directed against Italy's nch 
has h^ its effect Snce the beginning of 
kttt year, there have been 90 kidnapings. 
wMliramomscrf*SI million or more being 
paM on at tam two occasions The flam- 
bo^ce of the moneyed life-styic has all 
bm disappeared. So have a ipod many of 
the nch. Said US.*bom Counicss Coa- 
metoCrespi before moving \o New York 
City in 1976 "In luly now you want to 
feel rich and kxA poor ' Sales of RoUs» 
Royoes have btten off to nearly half tt^ir 
tevel ^a year ago.The miles of nightdtib 
neon that toed to tight up the Roman 
nqghts have dimmed to a mere two styl*- 
ish spots, JMkic*0's on week nights and 
The Fku on weekends ;*Rich people 
now only ratertain at home. aiKl they 
don't want us.*' complains Photogiai^r 
Ufirtyerto tiai. Says Designer Pnncipes- 
sa Hel^ta Caracciolo: 'Actually* the 
rich are in hiding.'* 

Hidlfv«-aAd the varKHis sectihty de^ 
vices that make it possible— has become 
a rn^for ^owth indi^ry. Auumiobtte 




deatefs sett aniK»'^filated care. iM^tly unobtrusive sedans, 
as fast as they arrii« from itm fs^dary. ^uips that specialiiie 
in converting exiting cars mto ftmr-wheeled fimresses have 
a b^k% ctf s^^ice <Nd^ (cost: S7.00Q, fm* a compact Fiat 
127. $30,000 for a RoUs-Royce) Some 400 firms have as^ 
scmt^ a private army df 20.000 smirtiy men and women 
who hire otn as bodygiards to wealthy cTtmts for $1 15 to 
S230 a day each. Even having a guard dog requires a major . 
tn^^s»ment: a trained German ^frfi^ sells for SS.740. and 
last year Italians bought S7 millkHi wonh <^ tlfem Though 
kidnaping irmirance is banimt by law, many industr^lisis 
carry "K ' risk pdicies written in Britain and West Ger- 
many c premium $40,000 a year for St million coverage i 

Largely became of the kidna^ng threat, more and more 
wealthy Italians have decided to leave altogether or at least 
set up a resi^hmce scm^where outside the country They 
choose Issues as far away as Caracas or as close as Lugano, 
just across the bcmler m Switzerland Fpr many, the qucs- 
tiK^n ts niH so mtich the destination as it is iur^ to g^t out of 
Italy with the means iH'supponing themselves in the man- 
ner to whurh thes «^ould like to become rcaccustomed Mm 
succc^ in spite of the law forbidding Italian residents lo 
take more than SS80 in hre out of the ccHUiiry But authi>r- 
itK^ ha^ starts cmckmg down Last 
month Actress Sopftia LorcB and hen 
husband. Prodtwer Carlo f\mu, were 
charged with having illegally iransferred 
several milltm dollare abroad 

For those who ^ay, the ideal life* 
style has undergone a kind ^^f gcntcci 
gr^ing There is a new concern aUHit 
ec^4ogy. with Susanna AgtKlli (sister of 
Fiat President Giannti continuing to lead 
a campaign to (^reserve the Htidlife of. 
Porto Santo Stefano. the Tte^ran Ciiast- 
al town that sIht serves ^s mayor Ri^mc 
An Dealer Derna Qucrel rccalb meet- 
ing several yming members of ihe I res- 
CiHiakli and Antinori un^ families ^ho 
boasted of having ^ned in a grape har- 
ve^, inckaling tarefbot tramfriing of the 
fruit In Rome last Christmas, a linan- 
cially strapp^ family of ihc nt^bfiiiy 
threw a picnic in tl^ir pata/y4» to nhich 
gt^s were invito to brttm their i^n 
liquor. "They were very casual about it 
' peof^e were wearing ^ns and pearls, 
and everycme had a great time/' aays 
(Xierd "Tlw rkrh miss the i>ld da>s 
but Ihey learn to live without then\ 
They doaf^pear and wait ume% i%i 
change."* Peiliaps that is wiuu makes 
them different frcmi evennme else 





A siatesman dies, while his troubled republic survives — and grieves^ 



ka$ bet^ t*$tife$J% and 
tmwtfj^nuh shim ne httuu who nred i<* 
re^vr the knimapfng wuh a fhilmcal ^nd 
td^e^^m^c&t chak faded io hucH 10 die 1 r> 
>}iPiii ^ uMe munkmd itmt this man 
h^^mmd. li^dh kisdeaih. burhann seein\ 
m wMi io kdi not a mo^. hat thimkin^ 
ami iMfdiifceHce and lihettt/Y^ while thi% 
d^k appalh and distjdfht, ir^mtl newt 
XMMwrf ia A^fi^g^njjj^ that war. d lrag' 
If enoe heen committed hy the^ 
w^e§e^d Anr» 1^ the mmi hafharaus a%- 
MmMMm$Aatmmnkind/ia^kNnn^ 
^ <ikivanni l.ectfU!. President of 
Ifaly.iin tatevtston hk%k «^€ck 

The end fitted almtM incvitahlc 
bui Mifll ii came as a ^ickenmi* 
^Kk Two munth^ after he had 
been kidnaped itfi ht!^ wa> (o fur- 
Ifluneni and hts ^vc hudvfriurdN sl4in. 
Akfci h^no. 61 . proMkni of the C hf isiian 
Dmuicnilii: P^ny and fialv $ mim cnii" 
nenl statesman, Ha« bmfalfy a!i^!»r»in4i€d 
hm body left in the hack (tf a ^olcn car 
f»r8ed in Ihc historic center of Rome 1 hv 
cruet ordeal wasover, hut the gncf and an.- 
I go* dm hi^mtftder had iinl> begun 



Pegc Paal wIttiMero'ft «lsf«r at state servke 





A spratanciHM iMiKnmng 4^ !Mt«^u 
stiddenl^ wppfanfed the cymct^m uith 
which many Italians had a^me 10 i^gard 
the ktdnafung f lag^ fell io half-^aff^ fknh 
chainber^ of parliament clewed to hc^d 
memorial se^suvi!! Crimds poured into 
the pta//as M the cities to \ent their an* 
guish and their frustration Most support- 
ed the government s refusal to n^niate 
with the Red Brigades terrtirtst<> 
Moro's lifc. &mic dtd not One small hand 
i< fM'inest^ marched cnitside the head- 
4|4arters of iIn Christian FK*ituH:rats, 
shottting ' it IS yiHi whiv have killed him' ' 

The next Ua> M^no was buried. flM- 
iowiitga private funeral attendi^Hi b> only 
his family and fnend^i. in a cemeierv ai 
the village of T«^nta Tihcnna .tO rnilc^ 
ninth of R<tftie. where the Motos had a 
coumn hiMtu? CIn Saturday the go\ern' 
ment held 4 ick^iMhJ state funeral in 
RiMiie s Cathedral ufSt Ji^n lateran to 
himor the man ^tu^ had bceii lialyS Pre- 
mier Hve lutH^s U^htk hundieds %tf lial- 
lan leaders. fiKliiding Ciminitinist Party 
fk^s Cntuo fkihnguer and leiHocnta- 
lives t»f IIKI viNtiiirio MiXxl in hu>hi^ si- 
lence p4ipc f*«iul VI devoted a special 
pravei loTii^ |ieix»ifai friend. Ald<» Moio 
fhc Poniitr asked lhai tHii hcait tiia> 
he able m foii^ive (he unjust and mmjl 
ivutrage inflicted im this dearest man 

. Acro^ the coniittcnt revuKuni o\er 
► Morosass;isMiMiiitn wa^miiit*lcd wiih re 
lief that Italy had wiih?fet4«Oil Mich a tiagic 
lesi tkA at the same time, it K^^anie ckai' 
thai Italy's long biHit with puliircal vkk 
fence was far frimi over Ctiinnien fr«tm 
the Red Brigailes.and nH:mhei> *»f iHher 
griliips in 4tily v crowded arena 4«f mih 
ftant radteal factkms stnn and w4hi ruled 
seven vkrtims in as many days 

The Bmute Ro\w had kein ltal> on a 
cruel seesaw of suspensie since M«ho > ah- 
difelKinim March 16 ihey had sfmrned 
f4eas for metcy fr^Hii the Vat^an. fiom 
the f\ipc himself i 1 beg yini tin m> 
knen I and frtnn the United NatuHis av 
il^ dangled it^ir victim like a p^tiiiical 
pu^vet The end came wfwn ihcy execm- 
cd Mofti wnh eteven sIh^s tired frivm a 
<>ech«mddeSk<^PH^n 76S*mni institland 
a ^ili tmiitoitifi^ 9 -cal haiu^tin 1 ight 
lA&Hs were eenieiedar4%und his heart Ihe 
hatehhocfc Renault in which the K«ii>ihad 
heen placed was lefl «hi a narrtm^^me* 
hhvk siredl. Via Michelangeki CacUni. 
aiim^ ^uidistant fr4im the nearby head 
quailers of the Christian IVnuvratv and 
the CiHnniunisis 1'he UvatHm wa% a cim- 
iempumus taunt at K^h of \hc parties that 



' M«Ko. more than an>%n)c else, had worked 
to teing ck*^ ti^^bei in q;fKtiitical ac- 
Ciimmodation aimed .a keeping hal> ^ 
' g^nernment functk^ini 

f rcmi tfw first, there was nod^niht that 
the goat the Red Bngado aitock 
again^ what they calk4t ' the heart ctf the 
' state" was tl^ desfiiKti m cd that acct^- 
^ modatiiHi and the fiHUeHiing of chacH thai 
I w\Hild lead to avii war Mi^ro was tiei/ed 
- itn the same day that th& governing agree- 
meni he had siKceedJd in obtaining, 
bringing the Ci^mmuiii^is into iHe partia- 
nientarv maj^iritv. ^as 10 be voted on in 
parliament In a seius of haian«?umg 
"cvHnmuntqucs/ the khlnapers {xnntedlv 
indicted their vuiun a^ his f>aiiv\ fv- 
litical gtHlfather while attackmf. ihe^ 
Chrisaian tlenuvratsa^ ' antipioletaiian 
\ cnminals^ and the 1 *MnmuniMs a% ik« 
^ many * bouige^^ts icviv «m^t> Ihcii at- 
temin f;nled. Knh imHu s vcnscd the dan> 
ger til the political |u«kcs^ and the gov- 
ernment refu^ ioImi|!.imi for M«H**^life 

I he muidcf fotiosved b> itve davs 
^thv tecefpi of ific miuh aiul 
cvvmnuimiiuc ft* -Ml the k*diwivi^ 
It Mated ili.it <l cv v%erc carivm*! 
iHii Mofo^ deaili nut haiufcd 4f*.'4*n 
after a ixvpte ^ uial n die face the 
gtwerninentS icfiivd it* ncf!Oi!j4c the ic* 
lease of 1.^ of then *<M.^aj!itcs v\ pnvn 
Shoitiv afiei i>lf4med *i Jeue« %»f :\\sf^ne 
from Moio lo hi> l.iiin \ IK.it Noi.t 
Moio wr^Me to h»N vmi'* it y^Ats 1 t . 
e^miM^a. stvn thev ^ M kill me Ihe 
fiiend!i CiMitd h.ive <ive \ me but did 114*1 
I kts> >inj foi the laM li fie Kiss the 
dteh fot me In a mt us of laie fii«*ht 
phtmc cail» to imiiv k .der^ Mis Afcvo 
cntee nHMe f*M a eh.»Mj'e in iHe 
tatty's stand af^miM itc oiutuMK tmt the 
ginernmem heM ruin 

ShiH^tv tvfoic I pm t.iM iue^lav an 
ammvmiHi^man teiephi ned \h%, i huMiatt 
IVnuvratic he»id4|iMii. rs ti«« \m 
4 aeiani. ' he said ^ icd Re:uuli ^ 
will liiid amnher mcv^i^ e l**»iive ^nuk 
l> sni^ttrd ti^ niauHHi ^Kenauit $1 and 
it^ %\%m ct«ntenis \\\ aut%«}Hv Nli<n%ed 
M*no had tven sli»n c, ilter Uwt nuun^ 
ing. then diessed m the s^inK n.ivv <htiii 
Ciiat he w«^4^when he was knlnaivd 
TlH!fe was a(s«i a paf!i> healed Ntilet 
wtnmd in his Uiiuvk- aptMienOv in- 
curred in iheabdtK'ium 

At that nit^iieni C h tMun IK-nnMat- 
ic leaders v%erc meeiH^ u» diwu^s the 
Mofo MtiiatHtn U hen ''4«rd came Paitv 
Secretary RenigiH* /av^agnini sttii«d t%^ 
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mdw the afmoimccfiwfii. mub stmunifig 
lui &cd. Many pcriittciam rushed 
«liK«cem». Ciktrgio MapcMiiano. a imwi- 
mmi CcBtimufiHa ioMfaer. spotted f nicnoi 
MIowgf Krance^oi Crasiia. ruilied up 
mA fciafid cmuumaUy^ Claudui ftm* 
jfo. n ClHiilittii Democraiic itepuly* 
^iiuid tsun^y conuim his anger; *Thts is 
^ iMmaie nKiCtcery tiuii they shuukl re* 
jm lite 10 ui^Qtte iMy rigN ii^ 
iBpldf forty ho^iiuBmrsf 

<» 

■^itMrmsi €iw itm posiikm ihe par- 
wMyn uiiriic %vas pumfiiUy bared by 
2%laro's wifeond fburehiMi«ii **We 
-^^«ik thai Item be no puMic dent- 
immukiii. mi c^ieimmy speeclHes. no 
iMkmal mourning im^ suiu ftineroJ or 
iMdal to his mimioiy " sai(ili.8au6meni 
''1^ Miiofy judlgB the Ufe and d^h irf'* 
Milo Mofo.** As the private ftu^l im^ 
«iismi moiped si»iftly oia of the cai^ul 
lOfmilail ffiiia. feww^ssenHby rc- 
UmA that Mof 0 %ira$ mafctf^» la^ jcw- 
(9 'iui i^hen hatted at a sti^ ttghi« a 
nMt dri%w jumfied dm^n. ran over and 
^msA ttw heafK. ^^r another crt^ 
ind^ %iMe SO pt^^« standiim s^icfitiy 
iniler iimte^eto%. Iiw«d %^htte flydratigea 
hfl^tm^ OA fhm a m^rt^ taih at the 
Kmmi^ In iter I2ih century Ro* 



maimai^ Chtntch <rf St. Tlumm iN 
Apostle in the snuif^ hill town* Om Agos- 
lira MarM;lni« the parish fmesl ^nce 
1930. conduaed the fimeral Masif and 
Me»ed the casket * The loureey of ota* 
brmlM^ Aldo ends hm/* he said. Fran- 
cesca de ftKifo, who tMd lo s^ ^Moto 
the 4Kmie*made cknighnuis IommI, re- 
marked "He was nn^de^. ami so we Imve 
trkd to honor him in a humtate way with 
otA* pn gse noe ." In keeph^ with a wM 
Mcnti tad exprnsed in om of at lea^ 20 
Kntefv he wrote ffom cafHivtiy. thcte was, 
no cm present from the Christian Dem- 
cicratH; ieaden^ip. 

Cmmttess Romans, imanwhtte. paid 
homi^ at ilM spot wheie iIh; body wm 
found, I'lMd to a avrugakd irmi fenv^ 
WW a Mvnber pmtratt ^ Atoro with the 

C^piam AIIXI MORO HAS WIN ASSA^- 
NA1CI> FAITH IN IIMRTY i.lVCS IN 
OUR iff ARTS. Retow wei^ candtes and a 
rapidly growing f^te of carnations, roses, 
lilies ami |^adi<rti. (h^ moilmr watclwf 
as her two stn^ 8 and 10. each bid a sin- 
gle toe at the ironHtrial They must 
learn somethii^ Ucm ihts." s)^ said "It s 
iHir itnly hope " A ymmg i^ftHiuin. saal t«f 
be one %4 Memo's dati^hters. teft a tnHi- 
tiuet irf rod carnations wnh,^ i*ard sipied 
*'AnitB ' It read: '^Father, ^etw, I ttank 
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you fbr having educated me with your 
^rcmg mind 

l^nky. siiViped and^^^ith an incon* 
gruous shock o( vwbite in hts dark hair. 
Moro was the anlilhcsis of the-p^ittcal 
emottonaliNm that had hrandcd the f a^^^ 
cist years S«ift*$puken and seirelTactng 
he wat> a prmegQ of Alcide de Gasperi 
tlaly*s first pfst^var Premier In pKMitical 
slyic. he «^as a conciiiaii*!. dedicated i*t 

an 4^ ihi pi's^tbfc with a gift for fash- 
kming ambiguous phrases that cinild K* 
used to cituk disagreement One of his 
most (am^His ^^as parallel convergences. ' 
wbkrh he used to describe the center- 
left formula for the l%3 fIC -Svialist 
coalition- even v^hitc laughingl> noting 
that ■gbnneiricaily this is impi^ihlc hut 
piilicicaify It IS feasiNe After the IM76 
election. **hen the Ciimnninist Part> vote 
spuried to 34'. of the total -cUise be- 
htmi the C hnstian IX-tmH.rats 3^' . 
— ^^4hVlt prtMniUed the gradu;)! prtvesN 
of accomhi4td«t : on bciv^een . the i\^o 
WAen many members of his o>%n part> 
rebelled against the present governing 



agreement that formally ushered the 
Ccmmuntsts inti^ the parltameniary ma- 
jority for the hrst time in 31 sears, it 
was Moro who persuaded them to go 
along 

In the iii>t shtvk of emotion .iftei 
Moros death foimer halnin Pf evident 
Ciiuseppc Sutt.iiMi lamented ihai along- 
side the KhIs of MoiO lies the KkIs i^f 
the first Italuin icpuhtic f hat judgmcni 
was e\cesMve Kii u reflected a common 
fear that in the wake of the Moit* UAft 
edy Italy might be in foi a Knji of venge- 
ful piMltical ovcneaciu^n skirmishnii', inr- 
I ween the Mf nf.ht and (he ftnife lef'i t«i 
Mgiianic •'••-*Ui.' We %%iM alt i%i> foi this 
act. the high .iiid the lou, viid Piciio 
C'ampagna a Ri^ine accouiiKim 

Already uiuUm hie for faittuf. slop 
ihe htifffuftktf interior V1ini>u*f 1 » 
resigned ihc J.iv afiei Mof4*\ KkK ujn 
found Manv luihan Icfi^LitiVN tu^^^ con- 
tend ihat the nccJ is i.» implcnam |H»lue 
reform^ raihwi than di.ii\ up nc\^ aiui 
terrorist kgislauon 

Italy s pi^licc have not pio\cd vv< > cl- 



fmrnrM pr XKeftsion afX^r private servke bi town of TihtHa TSierim on way to ceimf tef y 
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lecti^e against teuiHism las^^cK K-^atiM: 
the ^atious ivlice oigam/altoirs c^|x**fal- 
Is the 6S 000 man natunu! puhhc sccu- 
nt% force. and the WOtW-man tMramil- 
itar> carabinieii. lack CiXndinaiton In a 
CiHintry that tsstiiluneass aKnit anythinp 
thai smacks of auihoi iiarian rule ih,it di- 
sision was deliberate as a pfesume^l imji 
aniee against ivtential coups Disclosuies 
in recent sears of f^Miticai plotting in it- 
aly's twti seciet ^-isucs led to a uinda* 
menial reorganization of the mteiluvnce 
agencies. whK'h M^me officials charge Has 
in lum handicaf^p^'d them in the v\af 
a^inst terrorism 

The proHein of dealing vuth the 
threat fk^d bs the Red Brigado i^.t dif- 
ficullone tsen thiHigb the htttonKtf \ uar 
I against Italian sivtety gvKs Kuk moie 
;han a decade little is knoun aKnu the 
young, shadowy terrorists who o|viate 
under the s«sguere\t«lutionai> motto I o- 
ik'lnsmo aaioe iuh^iifiWc want escruhmf 
and nowi ' Csiinutes of their Niicni^th 
lange up 500 hj id -core icciutts t'lga- 
ni/ed into smalt cctU or Ci^Mumns 

Foundci -KcnjioC urcio 3i> and 150 
oihei ^Mi'4/AM// are currcniiv m i.iH 
oi on i!i.il foi numctous crimcN 
3^ mu!dci<*> ^0 kidii.ipMi|:^ tvn 
jaii bleaks and a v.tiiets of >ub^e}M^c .u* 
tivmes But the iMiMni/ation c^tnuniic% i»> 
gfOH. and St' diVN u> appetite foi nia\- 
hem When Cufcuv then a wioKy.s stu- 
dent formed the {V»Hip m \^k%^ a> .u 
tfxHiC) were lait*cls hiniied Hicioric 
aKnit the need fo? .in anncvl piokt.in.it 
s.niguaid to Jo tuiilc a^amNi the nn 
pcrnilisi stale (M tlic (ttutiiM.iiu«itjU In 
the caiK |m7U^ ihc vrnip niovcO tioni 
\anUalism and .If ttu.-.i nc^^ ticiJ kid* 
napinf>s i*f pKiiH m.m.ifi aud itHMoi ex- 
cel tti\e> \s\u^ vvetc uMi.iiU Heed .Mum .iJ 

unU fill* i.MlTK*N Jl iV.'pk Nllf.lK 

In the nifd l**TiK uic Red IIiumJc^ 
e\p.inded then enenueN tiNt tonwUuk 
itiCMii>. lUdgCN |>»»luenKii l,«s*%ef> I'l*' 
lcss4«iN and fouin.ih^i^ v^cll .in hu>Mic^> 
men .ind ad*tcd .1 Mv^^ ^ f t'Tic nuiidcf Ihc 
t.iifu.*ts in lial> s it.idi(i««u Of |«««lu' 
iwal suMence h.ut alni««Ni .ii%%.iVN Ivcn ihc 

jli'iKe S»»|dietS .ind '•I.M^ .nun Hul t«K 

Red BrtgadcN nous U.^^ic Minumj.hi Ut» 
sa no Romeo re^oluiioM.n \ .uUtvi c%- 
scniiallv kla>N .uth ii i ^^cn .iti.u^ 
newsmen and |M.M*c^^*.*n,il n^i^ 
lepic^'niaii^CN .1 *.Li» i.iifuj iti.n' 
indisiduais 1 hcu t.u^'ci^ .nc ir.i(ke«>! tv 
cause of thwit wnil i«.»shjoii liun js* 
iKical K'liefs 

Tht .ipp.iici'th )M\w^'nu* 

litik> t4i ii.ff<*if>i .tf '-.tiH ai iOHn mi 
oihet t-ouiui icn >iu h jn U ^ ^.i t tct 
nianv N Red \fMis l.uin^t .nul 
sarnnjs Palc^lnn.tn Min i's f*u ct^c^cfi 
mmiw s|KViil.ui4Mi ih.ii ifu\ hj^b ■( i .e%h 
CiHliKvtiiMf ahh.Mi'lt Uu wv^lti IjWv 
ihe< /cch-m.idt: piNf.M ti^id «m M. «.« ^ ktU- 
ing icnunitN UfuimiN .11 iv^i bt<^ li.iiuit 
oflfCMlsaic Ct'innued M ji theu ^^.m 
}Hirt«int ditfciCiuc lvi\tv\n Utc Kcd Hti- 



RESOtACE IfftTERIALS IHCimti 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



AlffllO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Fllnstrip (Sound) 



Parties and Politics . (Pi^llshed by the New York Tltaes) 
tuiwr City, tallf.: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost « $20.00). 



Leech, mchael. Italy . Morrlstown, N.J.: Silver Burdett 
Co^any. 1976, ^Cost « $5.00). 



MHUCSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



OTHER: 



Ballot for 1st Election 
Ballot for 2nd Election 
Ballot for 3rd Election 
List of Political Parties 
Rules for Good Cair^algnlng 
Activity Set Evaluatlcm 



Campaign Ads - Christian Democrats 

Casfialgn Ads - ComRRjnIst Party 

Caapiign Ads - Rep(4>11can Party 

Campaign Ads - Socialist Party 

Campaign Buttons - "Vote for Celestlna" 

Can^lgn Buttons - "Vote for Lulsa" 

Campalp Buttcwfis - "Vote for Peter" 

Caaqialgn Buttons - "Vote for Philip" 

Money for Candidates Use 

Name Tags for Candidates 

Name Tags "Hello! Name Is 

Newspapers Published In Italy 

Role Description Cards for Citizens 

Rules for Glvl .g Pay-offs to Citizens by Candidates 

Speeches for Candidates 



35 
35 
35 
6 
1 



35 
35 

36 . 

35 
35 
35 
35 

16 coins 

6 
35 

1 

35 
6^ 
6 



No. Per 
lAct. Set 



for tiie Tocher As 
Background Information 



cxcEi^Ts rim KAGAZINES: 



"Again the Fear: Moro Killed?" Tire. May 15. 1978, 
pp. 48, S3. 

"Most Barbarous Assassins." Time. May 22, 1978. pp. ^-32 



OTI€R: 



Tlie National Government of Italy 
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mm PURPOSE Of the activity set ' 



I. CONCEPtS 



Group Interaction 
Electoral Process 



n. (»JECTIVES Activity Ntffliber 

1. Knowledge 

Students will know that the decisions a citizen makes lt2.3.5 
when electing officials 4s an attempt to solve the 
deisands of that society. 

f 

Sttrdents will know that citizens must work together 2,3 
during an election to see that someone responsive to 
citizens' needs Is ti1ect< 

Students will know^6+t4«^ns\nay participate In the 2,3,4 
declsion-fnaking process of elections by jo1n||ig a 
political party, ci»iipa1gn1ng, an(|j#^ ' 

Students will know that the large number of Italian 1.3,4,5 
political parties has influenced their solutions 
tc the present-day problems of maintaining law and 
order. 



2. Skills 

Students will acquire needed information throuyh 1,2,3,4,5 

discussion, reading, writing, and simulation tec-h- 

niques. 

Students wi^l think about information on Italian 2,3,4 
elections using a slimjlation. 

Students will' make decision on best Italian candidate 2,3 
to elect through group interaction. 

Students will participate in implementing decision 3,4 
of election by Joining an Italian political party and 
voting a^ election times. 



3. Valuing 




Students will be able to accept the difficulty in 1,4.5 
electing a political leader in Italy and compare It 
to the election of a leader in the U. S. 
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11. OBJECTIVES . (Continued) Activity Number 

3. Valuing (Continued)^ 

Students will grow toward recognition and respect 5,7 
for valid authority by seeing the problems In Italian 
leadership due to the lack of majority support from 
the citizens of Italy. 

4. Responsible Behavior 

Students will cope with consequ'Snces of decision- ' 3 

making by voting tn the Italian election. 

Students will evidence good citizenship In the class- 
room by participating In the simulation. 1 

Students will actively participate In responsible 2 ^* 

social action when they write to an Italian newspaper 
expressing their own views on a solution to the prob- 
lems in Italy. 



0 
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Activity 1 



r 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this lesson, the students will be able to Identify 
the different parts of a political election. 



\ Materials: Films trip— Parties and Politics 
) Book— Italy 

Teacher Activities 



Stuctent Activities 



Teacher says: Students this film- 
strip Is about the political parties 
In the U.S. You will see a canfialgn, 
political parties, and citizens who 
are working In political campaigns. 
It is hoped that you will use this 
Infomiatlon to help you understand 
the activity set on electing a 
national leader for Italy. 



Students will watch fllmstrip ^nd 
respond to questions listed In 
teacher's guide. 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this lesson, the student will be able to 
differentiate between candidates and vote for one candi- 
date. 



Materials: 



Handouts— Ballots for First Election 
List of Political Parties 
Other-*Name Tags "Hello! My Name Is ... 

Role Description Cards for Citizens 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



) 



Present ,the following situation to 
students. Say - Italy has many 
problems today that only Its 
govenifl^t can solve. Their pro- 
blems are getting worse now because 
Italy is having difficulty electing 
a leader. One reason is that there 
are too many political parties. 
Each party has different ways of 
solving the country's problems; 
therefore, when the citizens go to 
Vdte, they find It very difficult 
to choose one person to be their 
national leader. 

Today, we as a class are going to 
see what it is like to try to elect 
a leader for Italy. There will 
be six candidates w^^ will repre- 
sent some of the po tical parties 
In Italy today. The remainder of 
us win be Italian citizens. 

Give each citizen a name tag and a 
riBtching role description card. 



Teacher will choose six candidates 
to represent political- parties of 
Italy. See Note To The Teacher cn 
how to choose them. 



Students listen to teacher explain 
the problem of this simulation. 



Students are to pin name tags on 
.themselves. They are to begin read- 
ing their role description cards 
silently until you can exDiain the 
remainder of the activity. 

Six students come to teacher 
receive name tags only. They st^nj 
in front class with rd've tiiz 
(which include the narx?'". their 
political party}. 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



7" 



Teacher then te!ls citizens of Italy 
to Introduce themselves to the class 
by reading their role description 
card aloud. 

NOTE: Allow at least 15 min. for 
this activity. 

Teacher then distributes the hand- 
out, "List of Political Parties." 



NOTE: 



The List of Political Parties 
handout also includes a plat- 
form which is a staternent of 
a political party. 



Teacher tells students that candi- 
dates will introduce themselves. 

NOTE: Tell candidates tc read 

names and only their party's 
platforms. 

Teacher says: Citizens of Italy! 
You've seen our six candidates and 
heard their promises. We are now 
going to try to vote and elect or? 
leader for our country. Look at 
your role description card. It will 
tell you to support a particular 
party. Now look at your list of 
political parties and find the name 
of the party ^'hat is described on 
ynur role card. 

NOTE: Here is an exarrple ti^acher 

can share with class it" they 
seem a little puzzled. 

Say to class: I an a citizen rvi^^^l 
Juliet. I r.dke blouses in a fact-n-y^ 
I enjoy my job, but I hdven't had > \ 
raise in tnrt>e years. I wnui.! '-.'y, | 
port the Republican r.u^rty tjoj-^j'-e 
they want to ■iivp factory wcn-cr-. ; 
higher waces . 



Students read their role card aloud. 



Students are given this list and 
look at it as this activity continues 



Definition of platform may need to 
be given to students if they need it. 



Candidates wear name tags and tell 
their Italian name, Italian party 
narre, and read their party's plat- 
form aloud. (They read platforms 
from the "List of Political Parties") 

Students will listen ^iKflTse the 
List of PolitJfiM'farties 
name of partyTnarne of candidate and 
write dowi<this voting inforpaticn , 
on a ballot. • 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Ask students to vote by secret bal 
lOt. They then bring their com- - 
pleted form to you. 



Teacher counts ballots aloud for 
class to hear results. 



After all votes are counted, 
teacher will tell class that no one 
has been elected because no one got 
a majority of votes. 

NOTE: A majority means that one 

candidate or party must get 
more than half the total 
nufr&.er of votes. The simu- 
lation is set up this way on 
purpose . 

This is the end of Round One. 

Students may either keep role cards 
or you may take them up now- They 
should not be lost, so use your 
judgrnent. 

Teacher tells class that two pel 
tical parties got so few votes 
that they must drop out of race and 
join one party and support that 
party. The t* parties that get 
the fewest votes are the Liberal 
and ^^narchist parties. 

Tell the Liberals to join or forrn 
a coalition (a temporary union of 
parties) with the Christian Demo- 
crats and th& Monarchist to join up 
with the Cofrcminist ^arty- 



Students each get a hapdout of the 
ballot and fill it in. The candidates 
also vote and of course will vote for 
themsel ves , 

Candidates are told to write party 
name on board and mark the ni«id}er of 
votes his party gets as the teacher 
reads the ballots. 

Students are quiet and watch votes 
go on the board. 



Students my need an explanation of 
what a majority means. 

Students will understand that no one 
was elected in this first round. 



Two candidates must know to join 
two designated political parties. 



aAUOT FOR 1ST aECTION 



As a loyal Italian you are being asked to make an Important . 
decision. Your political party has given you som help In deciding 
who to vote for. You are the one who has to mark this ballot and 
put one candidate i| office. Who will best represent your Ideas 
and your party's "mas as President of Italy? 



Candidate's Harae 



Political Party Ham 



Your Italian Name 



Date 



PLEASE FOLD AND HAND INTO THE TEACHER, 
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LIST OF POLITICAL PARTIES 

Christian Democrats - 

1. si4»port the Catholic Church and the Pope of Rose. * 

2. give all sfiorts players a yearly bonus of $100.00 because every- 
one loves to watch Italian sfKirt games. 

GoMBtnlst Party - 

1. ^want to help poor people If they will Join the C(»mjn1st Party. 

2. give shipbuilders free engines for th^lr boats. 

Socialist Party - ' y ? 

1, want to build better schools by giving them a1r-adndit1on1ng with 
color T.V. In each classnKNn. 

2. wants strict rules for pollution contfol. 
Republican - 

1. help each gondola guide by putting an auton»t1c steering system 
In each gondola. 

2, want to give factory workers higher wages. 

• 

Liberal Party - 

1. wants to reduce the price of gas so everyone can afford to buy It. 

2. would biiiy brl^t red moj^s for police. 

Monarchist - 

1. wants restaurant owners to get free spaghetti noodles to make dell 
clous Italian spaghetti. 

2. would give every citizen who wanted to work a job. 



* 

Instructional - ^ ^ 

Objective: As a result of this lesson, the students will be able to coi^re 
candidates qualifications and will vote for their choice. 



Materials: 



Handouts— Ballots for 2nd Election 
Rules of Good Caqsalgning 
Other—Speeches for Candidates 

Canpaign materials for candidates 



Special Olrectlcms 

to the Teacher: 

This Is Round Two of the situation. Another votejtflll take 
place In this round, but again, no one will be elected 
because no one will get a majority vote. 



Teacher Activities 



Stu^nt Activities 



Teacher has to escalate the problem 
here by saying: Citizens of Italy! 
A breakdoM) in our country will 
take place unless we elect a lea- 
der. Problems have already started 
In Italy. There Is general unrest 
throughout Italy. There are 
strikes beginning now. Food is 
becoming scarce. Gas prices are at 
$15.00 a gallon. Some people are 
stealing from store cmers because 
Inflation Is so high. Bank rob- 
beries are occurring everyday now. 
People need some help from their 
government and in order for this 
to stop, we've got to elect a 
leader so he can restore law, 
order, and prosperity in Italy. 

Teacher says: Before w^ote this 
tine, our candidates going to 
give you their campaign speech. 
They are ^Ing to try influence 
you to vote for them. 'I" ^^1^ 
election you may vote for anyone 
you wish. Before the candidates 
begin talking, I want you to get 
wl&i other members of your politi- 
cal party. Refflend>er that in the 



Students will listen and realize that 
there Is a problem that needs solv- 
ing. 



Teacher may want to give students 
their ballots back so that the 
students will know which political 
party group to go to. 
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Activity 3 (Contlniffid) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



first election, if you voted. for a 
Liberal, you now must Join the 
Christian Democrats. If you were 
a ^archist in the first election, 
you must join the CcHnmmist Party 
noM. All of the other parties are 
the same. So go to the political 
party group that you voted for in 
the first election. 

Teacher tells candidates to look*at 
their role card speeches, read over 
them carefully, ask each candidate 
to read his speech to each politi- 
cal party and use the list of sug- 
gestions to try to influence the ' 
voters. Give each candidate his 
can^algning materials. These nate- 
rlals should include: ads, cam- 
pal^ buttons, and list of ways to 
influence the voters. Remind each 
candidate to can^aign to each 
group and not to interrupt another 
candidates speech. 



NOTE TO TEACHER: 



The distance 
between each 
group should be 
as far apart as 
possible, so that 
Mhen the candi- 
dates circulate 
to give their 
speeches the 
noise level won't 
be too great. 



Uhen you see that the candidates 
have spoken to each group and have 
given out their materials, ask the 
citizens to return to their seats 
and the candidates to sit In front 
of their classroom. 

Say to students: Citizens we are 
going to make a second attempt to 



Students move to correct political 
party groups to listen to each 
candidates speech. 



Candidates take role card speeches, 
list of suggestions, and canf)a1gn 
materials. They read speeches to 
each group and Influence citizens 
by giving out campaign materials. 

Candidates circulate among groups 
and follow earlier directions. 
Citizens listen and receive campaign 
materials for purpose of being 
influenced. 



Citizens and candidates return 
their regular seats. 



to 
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^tlvlty 3 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 

—3 z 



Student Activities 



elect a rational leader for Italy, 
tifhen you get your ballot, remember 
you can vote for anyone you wish. 



Teacher counts votes silently . If 
by mistake any(»ie Is elected by 
tajorlty vote, please "fix" the 
mfflibers so that no one wins a major- 
ity. Announce "fixed" results to 
class (sorry) and tell them that 
again a leader was not elected 
because no candidate won a majority. 
This Is the end of Round 2. 



Students get ballots and vote In the 
second election. 

' Student will make their decision and 
vote for ahy candidate. 

Students hear results and realize 
again that no leader was elected 
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BALLOT FOR 2ND ELECTION 



As a loyal Italian you are being asked to vote again for a national 
1eade<^. You have heard the campaign speeches. You are the one Mho has 
to Akiik this ballot and put a candidate In office. You may vote for any- 
am you wish. 



Candidate's Name 



^ 

Political Party Name 



Vour Italian Name 



Date 



PLEASE FOLD AND HAND INTO THE TEACHER. 

/ 
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RULES OF ^»)0 CAKPAIGNIffG 

e 

As an Italian candidate who really wants to be leader, you 
should rnset each citizen and do the following: 

1. Shake hands with each citizen. 

2. Smile at everyone. 

3. Give each citizen a caa^ialgn ad. 

4. Give each citizen a campaign button. 

5. Give your speech to each group of students— act like you 
- mean It. 

6. Try to relax, have, fun, and enjoy yourself. 



Activity 4 

) 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this lesson« the student Mill be aware 
that pay-offs can change the outcome of an election. 
They Mill vote again in an atten^t to elect a national 
leader. 



Haterlals: 



Handouts— Ballots for 3rd Election 

Rules for Giving Pay-offs To Citizens 8y Candidates 
Othei — Name Tags for Candidates 
Noney for Candidate's Use 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

Tocher will escalate the crisis. Candidates will be allowed 
to give payoffs- A third election will then be held. It is 
possible to either have a winner or again it may be that no 
one candidate receives a majority. 

Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Teacher says: Italy is falling 
apart. Almost everyone is rioting 
or striking or very angry. Infla- 
tion is now up 26 percent, gas 
pr.ces are $30.00 a gallon and 
rising. Banks are quickly giving 
out of money. This country is 
facing a disaster unless we try 
to vote one more time to elect a 
leader. 



Call the candidates to the front 
of room, ask them to sit down. 
(Everyone should be wearing a name 
tag). Tell citizens that candi- 
dates are desperate for their vote 
so pay-offs or giving away money 
will be happening in this third 
attempt to ^t elected. 

Candidates are given money and 
rules of ways that money should be 
given to citizens. 

01 vide the class into two groups, 
let people on one side of room move 
to ^ar comer. Let people on other 
side of room move to another far 
comer. 



Students listen and understand that 
a third vote is necessary. 



Candidates move to front of room. 
Citizens learn that pay-offs are 
necessary in this election. 



Citizens get into two groups for the 
purpose of receiving pay-offs from 
candidates. 
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Activity 4 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



At this time, candidates can give 
nOQey out starting with any group 
they wish. 

Teacher now sends all students back 
to their seats. Teacher Mill now 
give ballots out for voting. 



Teacher will n<m tally the votes as 
they come In. (Students could 
tally votes In this round If you 
want them to.) 

The count could turn out with, or 
without a winner, defending on the 
students reaction to the students. 

This Is the end of Round 3. 



Candidates will give out the pay- 
offs to the citizens of their 
choice. 

Some students will not get pay-offs. 
They will realize how unfair this 
Is. Stuctents will now vote for the 
candidate of their choice. 



Students hear the results of .the 
election. 
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BALLOT FOR 3R0 ELECTION 



Your country really needs a national leader. As a loyal Italian 
you are again being asked to vote on one candidate. Choose the candi' 
date that you think should be this leader. 



Candidate's Name 



Political Party Nani" 



Your Italian Name 



Date 



PLEASE FOLD AND HAND INTO THE TEACHER. 



\ miLES FOR GIVING PAY-OFFS TO CITIZENS 

I BY CANDIDATES 

This is fake money th%t you will use to Influence the voter. 

i 

1. Each of you will get four pieces of money. 

2. You may give this money to anyone of your choice. 

3. Tell the citizens that this money can be used to make them richer. 

4. CI ve this money only to those citizens who you feel really want 
to vote for you. 

5. Give all the money out that you have. 

6. Try to be as polite as possible so that you don't hurt someone's 
feelings. 



\ 




Activity 5 

Instructional ' \ 

Objective: As a result of this lesson, students will be able to discuss 
* their feelings about the results of the election. 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: 

This activity Is called the debriefing section of the simu- 
lation. The teacher asks the s^dents open>ended questions 
In which there Is no right or virong answer: The teacher's 
mle Is to dIscMss all aspects of the slffittlatlon and to hi^lp 
the students understand the probleis In ftaly today. Teacher 
asks questions to see what th.&y have learned about Ita>.1ah 
elections. ^ » 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Teacher will asK these questions: 

He say that no one was elected in 
Rounds 1 and 2. What caused this 
problem? 



NOTE: If there was no winner after i 

Round 3, ask this question: 
How could this election be won? 



PIOTE: If there was a winner in 
Round 3, ask this' question 
Instead of the previous 
question: 

Ifiiy do you think there was a winner 
In Round 3? 



2. 



I- 
3. 



4. 



1. 
3. 



loo nany parties to start with. 
Ho party had enough slfnilarl- 
ties to any other party, tney 
all had different progra«^s for 
helping peijple. 



Oecreast tht* nunsber oi parties. 
Several parties could join 
together and become one group. 
If ttwre are only two parties, 
the chance of a majority is 
certain. 

Certain parties give pay-offs. 



Pay-offs were given. , 
Citizens realized that they had 
to elect someone. 
The candidate's programs would 
help more people than any. of the 
other platforms. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



litat stiould Italy ito before the 
nent election? List all answrer^ 
the board as ttiey give them to 
you. 



How did you cieciide to vote for 
in the first and second rounds? 



How did ycu feel as a cttlizen of 
Italy' when tfne eandicKati^s tried to 
influence you? 



Khat did you Hke or 0 is Mice about 
being a candidat-? in t^H electtoni 



What happened the country while 
electing niit»onal leaders? 



Ask 'students to write a letter to 
the editor of an Italian newspaper 
explaining what Italy should do to 
tittt national leaders. (Addresses | 
of Italian newspapers are attached); 



3. 
1. 
2. 



lihy did we have to vole thr^- ttiaeslt 1. 



2. 



3. 



1. 
3. 



C^crease the m^t^r of parties to 

two. 

Party platform could serve the 
fH»eds of the people better, 
Canf»aignifig could be in^roved. 

The candidate I voted fOr would < 
help iwprove «ty lifestyle. . / 
I liked tiw loofcs of m candidate 



I 

2. 

3, 
4, 
S. 



and what he said sounded convin* 
cing. 

candidate could ever get a 
FiAjorKty. ^ 
As cit liens* we realized the nped. 
for electing a It^ider, so w^*/ 
kept trying, ^ I 



I ttfas upset becatite i didn't get I 
a pay-off. * 
fto one cotfid influence me, because 
I alreaidy had my mind mde up. 
I didn't like for the candidates i 
to pressure into voting for *- 
th^, • 

I enjoyed trying to influence the 

voters. ^ 

I liked giving money* 

I didn't think giving inoney was 

fair, 

I didn't like having to Join 
another party to support s<»neone * 
else. 

>|jds prices increased* 
Hany workers went on strike 
because of low wages. - . 

Bank robberies- 
Shoplifting was increasing. 
Any other respofses wojld be 
acceptable. _. 

Students in groups of two, 
cotnpose letters to the editor. 
Ihey choose the particular news- 
paper they will write to. 
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The International Daily Ne«s 
Rm, lUly 00187 



■ ■ ' t 
Tf^ Dally American \j 

VIA mj£ Hachelli 23 

Rome, Italy (K)187 



Activity 6 



Instructional 

(^Jective: As a result of this lesson, the student will be able to 
list exainples from the newspaper about the problems of 
the Italian government. 



ttsterlalsr Newspapers Published In Italy 

Teacher Activities StuiJent Activities 



. Ask questlpn to class— Is there any- 
thing happening In Italy today that 
shows that the go\«mnient Is not as 
effective as it should be because 
of the problefBs ^ith Italian elec- 
tions? Look through so^ r^ws- 
papers with a partner and try to 
find some proof. 

Have students present their find- 
ings orally to class. 



Students usenewspapers to find exam- 
ples of political problem In irodem 
Italy. Students should write d®«n 
all sentences they find. 

Students read or put in own words 
the problei^ of Italy's govemnent. 



y 



Directions: Read the following questions careful ly and ansi^ them 
coeplete sentences. ' 



1. Uhy Is a leader neetted to run the governnient? 



2. Why do you think a caftdi<tete has to caii^l^ In an election? 



3. Itow does a clclzen decide ^Ich candidate Is the best choice? 



4. Uhat Is a coalition? 



S. t0sy do you think ^t is r^cessary for a candidate to win by a 
plurality of votes? 



in 
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mii TO THE TEADffR: 

This set is desi9n»f to be used as an introduction to a unit on Africa. 



Part I introduces the ideas involved in stereotyping. It nay he edited^ - 



or ellpiireated according to the individual teacher's and class's needs. Part 
li assuines some familiarity with the ideaof stereot^ing. In addition. Part 
11 attempts to stake students aware of their preciHiceived ideas about Africa 
and the source of the 1<teas. 



^ teacher needs to familiarize hisself or herself with ctmnon stereo- 



il^ypes. t^ir historic origins, and the (tegree of accuracy of such stereo- 
types, recommended reading materials for the teacher are included in 
this activity set, 

it is also assunied that the teacher will re-enforce the ideas tau^t in 
this set throu0iout the unit. For exan^^le, before looking into geography. 



you might asfcjsnd discuss ''^at <to you expect the land of Africa to be like?" 
Then, examine the geographical facts and discuss the reasons for a discrepancy 
betMeen expectations and reality- 





RESOURCE MATERIALS INCtUC^O 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Stu(tent 



Ho. Per 
Act. Set 



AUOIO-VISUAl fiATERiaS: 

Sf«ulations~ >Rafa* Rafa*: A Cross Culture Simulation. 

(Published byl^w^te it) Culver Cft y Calif.: 

Social Studies School Service, (Cost « $15.00) 



BOOKS: 

Smith, Cary R., and Otero, George G. Teaching About Cultural 
Aiiareness . Denver, Colo.: Center for Teaching Interna- 
tfonal Studies. University of Denver, 1977, (Cost - $7.00) 

WORKSHEETS ANO/OR HANDOUTS: 

Activity Set Evaluation 
Newsps(^r IrfoHesheet 
Rafa* Rafa*: Alpha Vtorksheet 
Rafa* Rafa*: Beta Worksheet 
Scavenger Hunt List 

Terms You May or May ftot Associate With Africa 



OTHER: 



Newspaper printed in Africa 




f 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO REC(mr«)ED ^ 

For the Teacher As 
Background Information 
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Beyer, Barry. Africa South of the Sahara . New York: Thomas Y. 
CrOMen. 1969. 

Bohannon, Paul, and Willlp, Curtin, Africa and Africans , ^rden 
City, N.Y.-: The Natural History Press, 1971. 

ffcjrphy, E. Jefferson, and Stein, Harry. Teaiching Africa Today . 
New York: Citation Press, 1973. 



MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



CONCEPTS 

Diversity 

Perception 

Stereotypes 

(»JECTIVES Activity Hwftoer 

1. Knowledge 

Students will understand that Africa Is a diverse cdnti* 4,5,6»7 
nent. 

Students will know that attitudes toward Africa affect 4,S ^ 

how we perceive Information about Africa. 

.Stu<tents will know that the media constitutes our source 5 
of Information on Africa. 

Students will know that .a stereotype Is a mental picture 1»2»4.5 
produced over and over which has a partial truth to It, 
but which distorts reality by generalising. 

Students will know th^t stereotypes encourage us to empha- 1.2,4,5 
size ways in which people are different rather than ways 
in whixh they are similar. • 

2. Skflls 

Students will b» able to Identify sources of information 5 
«bout Africa. 

Students will be able to evaluate the accuracy of these 1.2,4.5,6 
sources . 

Students will be able to locate materials about Africa. 5.6 
Students will be able to identify stereotypes. 1*2.4,5 

3. Valuing 

StiKlents will analyze their values about people who are 2f6,? 
different from them. 
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<a»ject^es (Continued) Activity Nu^r 

4* Responsible Behavior 

Students will assiwie their responsibility to the world 2,S,7 
cominity by being accurately infornied about another 
region of the World. 

i 

Stud^ts will demonstrate that they are <|00d citizens 1.3.4.5,6.7 
by accepting their responsibility to form personal 
views baspd on accurate information. 
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Activity 1 



InstructiiHial 

(K>jectlve: Having csfiqjleted the series of exercises, students will be 
able to give an eKai^te ot a stereotype. 

KaterlaU: BcKik--Smith and Otero, Teaching About Cul tural AWfireness . 

Chalkboard, oveHieid, paper, penclTs 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

' Tine elements as viell as procedures and sucj^ested questions 
for discussion are well covered in the yellow section of 
Teaching Miout Cultural Awareness . 

The above activities are sujisested but the nun&er and detail 
of activities used will depenJlirniow familiar students are 
with stereotypes. Page niwibers belo« refer to the book. 
Teaching About Cultural Awareness . 



Teacher ActivHie* 



Student Activities 



Read the introduction of Teaching 
About Cultural Awareness . n^lT. 

Behind Our Eyes - p. 13-lS. 



The Woman - p. 16-17 



The Rufnor Clinic - p. 18- 



You Kids Are All Alike • p. 2Q. 



Students hypothesize about why— 
i^at we see is not always what Is 
there. (pp. 13-15) 

Students discuss what Influences 
perception, (pp. 16-17) 

Students discuss selectivity, 
(pp. 18-19) 

Students identify stereotypes. 
(p. 20) 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 

(M)jectiive: After participation in simulation game Rafa' Rafa", students 
will be able to identify potentials for stereotyplng. 



Matcrials: Simulation— Rafa' R afa': A Cross Culture Simulation . 
Worksheets —Rafa ' Ra fa ' : STp^a |lorksheet 
Rafa' Rafa': Beta Worksheet 



Special Directions 



Since this simulation requires training two groups separately, 
there is a management problem. It would seem easiest to 
secure the co-operation of another member of the faculty, for 
example, a teacher with or without a class, a librarian, an 
aide, or an administrator. 

The preparation for the game can be time consuming so you 
mi#it want to assign the learning of cultural rules for home- 
work. However, the need for secrecy might then be compromised. 



to the Teacher: 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Read "Teacher Overview and Administra- 
tive Details" in Teacher's Guide. 



Follow directions in Guide for pre 
senting cultural rules. 



Learn and practice cultural rules. 



Direct game. 



Play game. 



Give out worksheets according to 
culture and ask students to respond. 



Write answers to questions. 



Make two columns on board: Alpha and 
£^ta. Ask students for their answers 
to questions 5 on sheet. List thct;i. 



Respond orally. 



Have meirt»ers of each culture explain 
It. 



Respond orally. 



Based on above explanations, check off 
the accurate descriptions in chart. 



Respond orally. 



TTi 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



V 



'J 



Teacher Activities 


Student Activities 


As a class, ask students to make 


Respond orally. 


stereotyped statements about each 


e.g. Betas are unfriendly 


culture. List them. 


Alphas are crazy. 


Ask the students to Imagine possible 


Possible effects: 


effects of these stereotyped views 


war 


If Alf^as and Betas i^re^ neighbors. . 


in1sun<terstand1ng 




lack of trade 




fear 
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Rafa' Rafa*': ALPHA'S WMlKSHEtT 
t, Based <mi your experience In this game, explain the Beta cuUwre- 



Hmi did the Beta people^ appear to you? 

} 



m 

3. If you vfere an observer, how did you feel when you visited the Beta 
culture? 



4. In which culture* Seta or Alpha^ would you prefer to Hve? Wfiy^ 



5.^^t«>it over your answers to the above questions and then coi^lete these 
Statenents: 

8e*a people are , .... . » 

Beta people like 

Beta people have ' ' 



i9i 



Rifa' BETA*S yOt^lT 



Based Of) your experlf>nce in this ^me, explain Alpha culture. 



How did the Alpha people appear to you? 



If you were an observer, how did you feel nrfien you visited p\e Mp^a 
culture? 



In which culture. Beta or Alpha, would you prefer to live? Why? 



Lootc over your answers to the above question^ and then coi^lete these 
statements: , 

Alpha people tire ' 

Alpha people like _ .. 

Alpha people have . • . 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

CR}jective: Given the phrase "To me* Africa Is . . . students will 

create a drawing representative of their ideas about Africa. 

... r - * . 

•, ■ 

Materials: Index Cards (5X7), Pencil, Crayons 

Special Directions ' 

to the Teacher: * 

You might want to clarify this assignoent by asking students 
to draw what they think an Inaglnary movie about Africa would 
depict or what they think a speaker from Africa would say or do. 

The time needed to complete this assignment would vai7 accord- 
ing to the size and elaborateness of the drawing. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Give out Index cards. Make crayons 
available. i 

, Psk students to draw their response 
to "To me, Africa is . . 

As you collect the cards-, ask dif- 
ferent students to explain their 
drawings. 

♦ 

Use cards to make bulletin board dis- 
play for ^African Stereotypes" or 
"To me, Africa is . . . ." 



Draw Ideas of Africa. 



Explain drawings. 



Activity 4 , 

% 

a 

. • 

Instructional \ 

• (H)Jective: Given V Hst of terms, students will select those they associate 
with Africa and will explain how these terms might constitute 
a sterec^type. 

Materials: Handout— Terms You or May Not Associate With Africa 

Paper, p^ncns, chalktmard 



Special -Directions 

to the Teacher: Before doing this activity, it might be helpful for the 

teacheV to read Africa and Africans , pp. 3-15, Please 
note that the terms "no his^tory" or "tigers" do not 
relate to Afripa. - 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



L 



Distribute handout, "Terms You, May of* 
May Not Associate With Africa." 
Instruct students to list on their • 
paper, only those words that they 
associate with Africa. If they <lo not 
know. the meaning of a word, instruct 
the student to skip the word. 

Ask one student to call out his/her 
list, one word at "a time. Poll the 
class on each word. List on the 
board only those terms that a majority 
of the students agree upon. 

Ask the class what these words suggest 
atout their ideas about Africa. Com- 
pare these ideas with thbse repre- 
sented in the drawings. 

Tell students that actually only two 
wordls or phrases on the ,list have 
nothing to do with Africa. .Challenge 
the students to guess which .terms 
these are. Refute each wrong answer 

by saying "no, there are some 

in Africa." 

Ask students why they think they chose 
the words they did. "Have you ever 
been to Africa?" "Where did you get 
your .ideas about Africa?" 
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List words. 



Student calls out words. 
Class votes. 

Oral response. 



Students call out answers and 
eventually determine that no his- 
tory and tigers are not relevant 
to Africa. 



Anst^rs will v£ry. 

Television, magazines, and other 
forms of th6 media. 



Terms You May or May Not 
Associate With Africa 



Department Store 

Strange , 

Palm trees 

Daktarl 

Gold 

Eneiqy 

Snakes 

Brave 

Art 

Mineral Wealth 

Houses 

Mean 

Huts 

AutoiBoblles 

Missionaries 

Civilized 

Hot 

Farms 

Industry 
Naked 
Churches 
Ho history 



Overpopulated 

Trade 

Forests 

Deserts 

Hindu 

Superstition 

Dictatorship 

Cowardly 

Wild Animals 

Folic songs 

Plantations 

Tiger 

Christian 

White 

Glorious past 

Spears 

Democracy 

Beautiful 

Black 

Lakes 

Capitalism 
Jungles 



Race Problems 

Freedom 

Friend 

Tribes 

I1 1 1terate 

Diamonds 

Poison darts . 

Cities 

Oil 

Drums 

Moslems 

Weak 

Railroad 

Savages 

School s 

Dirty 

Cold 

Backward 

Well-educated 

Natives 

Elephants 

Bud(ttiist 



Under-developed 

Temples 

Villages 
, Disease 
— Teace 

Mountains 

Pygmies 

Sculpture 

Peer 
^ Grasslands 

Witch doctors 

Television 

Dance 

Malnutrition 

Powerful 

Religion. 

Cannibals 

Rich 

Primitive 
Cattle 
Neutrality 
Snm 
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Activity 5 



I 



Instructional 

Objective: After collecting Items or articles associated witli Africa, 
students will be able to Identify sources of Infon^atlon 
and misinformation ' ^out Africa. 



Materials: Handouts-Scavenger Hunt List . , 

Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

The Scavenger Hunt has been popular with students. It may 

present some management problems to the teachei^ however. 

Scwie suggestions for avoiding inadequate attention to materials 

would Include: 

- Hake a bulletin board of printed «iater1als. . 

- Prepare a display of larger objects. 

- Schedule presentation of any audio-visual materials. 



Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Ask students to recall where they get 
their Ideas about Africa. 


Oral response. • 


Ask how many have ever participated in 
a scavenger hunt. Ask them to des- 
cribe what it is. 


Oral response. . 


Tell s.tudents they are going on a 
scavenger hunt about Africa. They 
will have' (3 to 5) days to 
find things connected with Africa. 
Hand out "Scavenger Hunt List" and 
explain each Item with suggestions. 
Tell ^students they may participate in 
the assignment' either individually or 
in grt^ups. 




On assigned day, collect, organize and 
display materials. 


Bring materials. 


Discuss appropriate items for their 
accuracy. 


Class discussion. 



Scaven^r Hunt List 

Comic books - ex: Tarzan > does not have to be an accurate picture of Africa 
Storybooks - from Africa, about Africa or with an African theme 
Folk tales - same as above 

Fairy tales - set in Africa or with African characters . * 

Coloring books - about Africa or with pictures of Africa or African scenes 
^feps of Africa - population, political, geographic, etc. 
TV listing - of a show about Africa (or movie) 
Movie listing - same as above 

Story, article, or example of African arts and crafts - baskets, jewelry, 
carving 

Interview - an African or someone who has been to Africa 
Newspaper articles - about Africa or Africans 
Magazine articles - about Africa or Afr-^cans 
Publications printed In Africa - government publications 
Travel Brochures for Africa - from travel agencies 
Postcards and/or stamps - from Africa 

Pictures - of. any aspect of African life (food, clothing, home, transportation 
land, animals, etc.) 

S(Nnething made in Africa - nwst have tag (clothing, jewelry, pottery, baskets, 
etc.) 

Music from Africa - record or tape • 
Famous Africans - pictures or descriptions 
Cartoon - about Africa or with Africa as a theme 
Recipe for an African dish 

Ad - from magazine for products from Africa or travel in Africa 

Free Choice (5) - things not listed but that students find connected with 
Africa 
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Activity 6 



Instructional 

Objective: Given a section of an.Afrfcen newspaper, students will be able 
• to Identify similarities and differences between American and 
African newspapers. 



Materials: Other— Newspaper i)r1nted In Africa 
Worksheet — Newspaper Worksheet 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Separate the newspaper Into sections. 
Assign students to groups and give 
each group a section. Allow some tine 
for students to look over their sec- 
tion. 

Give out worksheet. Tell students to 
complete their worksheet based on the 
section they have. 

Go over worksheet enphaslzing the 
similarities and differences. List 
these cm board In two columns. 



Read newspapers. 



Connie te worksheet. 



Oral response. 
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Hatfspaper litorksheet 

Naiiie: . 

1. Name of newspaper: 

2. Place published: j 

3. Date: 

4. Things that are the same as things you would see In an Anerlcan news- 
paper: ^ 




5. Things that you would not see In an American newspaper: 
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Instructional ^ ^ ^ yi ^ 

Objective: Given the opportunity to Interview a person who has lived or 
traveled in Africa, students '.vm think of questions which 
Mould Increase their knowledge of African culture. 



Materials: Visitor 

Chalkboard. Paper and Pencil 



Special Directions ' - ' 

to the Teacher: ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Since students very often become stage-struct when faced with 
questioning a stranger, you might have them copy all or a 
selection of the questions the class suggests. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Tell the students ttat there will be 
a visitor to speafrlbout Africa. Ask 
them what they would want to know from 
or about someone who has been to 
Africa. LIsJ questions on board to 
be used when the speaker arrives. 

Itemind students to have questions 
han4y« 

Introduce speaker. 

Honltor question and answer session. 



Students suggest and copy questions 



Get questions out. 

Listen. 
Question. 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



Name: 



1. Glvs an exatrfile of a stereot^e 



2. Imagine you are going to visit an African country. Which of the 
foll^ing things would you be likely to see on your visit there? 
Circle your answers. 



Modem airports 
small huts 
jungles 
colleges 
cars 

Christian churches 
a musewn of history 
black people 
naked people 

people dressed like Americans 
apartments 
department stores 
gold mines 



supermarkets 

railroads 

buses 

farms 

ti^rs 

elephants 

schools 

Mhite people 

factories 

televisions 

modem buildings 

deserts 

taxis 
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SOVIET EDUCATION 
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Ecten. ftC 27288 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

In teaching about the Soviet iMIcm, It Is often easy to promote "post- 
Sputnik** era dogma produced by fear that the Russians would overpower the 
world. During the fifties and early sixties. It was frequently espoused 
that Soviet education was far superior to the Anierican education system In 
both method and content. Also, the Ideas that the U.S.S.R. totally dictated 
the lives and etnotions of its people and that they willingly accepted this 
dictatorship wore promoted here. . However, currently the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
are Involved In a policy of detente, and our students In the sixth grade are 
not familiar with tKe fra?aning of the ideas^of "Iron Curtain" and "Cold War." 
Because of this new policy, we are becoming much more aware of realities In 
the Soviet Union. j 

Inside Soviet Schools is a book authored by Susan Jacoby, who spent a lengthy 
amount of time in the Soviet Union and visited numerous schools. In this 
book, she portrays the typical school program and future programs In the 
Soviet Union. Also, Ms. Jacoby attempts to view Soviet education policies 
without A. ?rlcan propagandized vision. Hany conceptions of lack of Input by 
3ovlet Individuals ^nd latk of rkponsibility ftjr decision and policy making 
promoted by the "Red Scare" of the last decade are revealed to be In error. 
This Is not to say that Soviet officials and policies are open to criticism, 
but that appeals for change are voiced (albeit tactfully) and sumetimes Imple- 
mented. This relatively short book is required reading to forma basis for 
the teaching of thts activity set. 

The other teacher resource book. The Russians , by Hedrick Smith also Is 
an excellent source of background tnaterlal. Since the book Is indexed. It Is 
easy to find specific references f>ertaining to the activity set. This book 



Is enjoyable to read in Its entirety, hm#ever, selected readings provide 
needed inforsation. Considering that teacher loads often limit the dmtm€ 
of time available for outside reading, these books, more so than other tooks 
on the resource li$t,'wiM be worth the tinie spent reading them. 

There is another set, "Sovjet Youth Organizations," which is of 
* superior quality and which should probably be~useitrbef ore teaching this 
activity set. "Soviet Yoiith Organizations" establishes imich background 
needed for the students to realize the tyf^ of atmosphere ttiat exists for 
students in the Soviet Union. 

Also included in this activity set is an a^itivity set evaluation instru 
ment. li is to be administered prior to beginning the activity set and then 
upon coraletion ^f the final activity. A conparison of the pre test and 
post test results should be done by both the teacher and the students to con 
elude the study and to detennine what has been learned. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



< 



For the Student 



AUOIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Filmstrip (Sound) 



■^Education." T he Soviet Union Today, Set 11 . (Published 
"by Filmstrip House, Inc.) Culver C1ty» Calif: So^clal 
Studies' ScHool Service, (Cost '= $15.00). 



Slides 



Soviet and American Schools 



WORKSHEETS AKO/OR HANDOUTS 



Activity Set Evaluation 
" Blank Gamebo** ds 
Game- -Getting To The Top in Soviet Education 



OTHER: 



Die 

Gameboards on Large Cardboard 
PUy Money (one set) 
Play Pieces 

Rural Cards (9 cards per deck) 
Urban Cards (9 cards per deck) 



For the Teacher As 
t Background Information 



BOOKS; 

'.Jacoby, Susan. Inside Soviet Schools'. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1 { Cos t~- I379¥T^ ^ , 

Smith, Hedrlck. The Russians . New York; Quadrangle, 

' The New YprFTimes Book Con^any, 1977, (Cost = $2.50). 

* , , • • - • * 

l«»KS«EETS AND/OR HANDOUTS . ' ' ' ^ - 

' I<9l for^RevlsIng Rural £ards 
. Icteas, fdr.kevtsing' Urban Cards 
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No. Per 
Act. Set 



RESOURCE fWTERlALS ALSO 
REC(M1£NDE0 



For the Teacher As 
^ Background Information 

B(K>KS: ^^"^ 

Bronfenbrenner, Urie. Two Worlds of Childhood : US and USSR. New York: 
Pocket Books, 19 73^! ' 

Oavles. R,W,, ed. The Soviet Union . London: George Allen & Unwin, 1978. 

Jacoby, Susan. Inside Soviet Schools . New York: Schnckp'.: Books, 1975. 

Kassof, Allen. T he Soviet Youth Program . Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. 

McDowell, Bart- Journ ey Across Russia . Washington, D.C.: National 
Geographic Society, 1977. 

Horton, Henry fe. and Tokes, Rudolf I., ed. Soviet Politics and Society 
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Activity 1 



Instructional 

Objective: Given picutures of Soviet and American children and a sound 
filmstrip on Soviet Education, the students will be able to 
list similarities and dift«;rences In Soviet ^nd American 
schools.. 

Materials: Filmstrip— ''Education" 

Slides— Soviet and American Schools 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Show pictures of students in both 
American and Soviet schools without 
telling the students they are of 
students in two different countries. 
Ask the class what they see in the 
pictures. Ask If they can tell which 
picture ts from with country.' Follow- 
up by listing the simllarites and dif- 
ferences students s^e in pictures 
from the two different countries. 
Tell the children v^hich pictures are 
from the U.S. and which are from the 
Soviet Union. 

Continue discussion by asking students 
to imagine things taught in Soviet 
schools. 

Briefly explain to the students that 
there Is a filmstrip on Soviet school. 
Show film. 

Return to the discussion of similar- 
ities and differences between Soviet 
schools and American schools. 



/ 



Students should respond that they 
see children, desks, school setting,' 
etc. 

Students observe similarities and 
differences for a board list. 

Discussion of why things are similar 
or different. 



/ 



Students should respond with subjects, 
athletics, perhaps conceptions of 
c<Hnmun1sm, etc. 

Watch film. 



Revise the previous list of similar- 
ities and differences if necessary. 



Activity 2 



Instructional • 

Objective: After playing the game, "Getting to the Top in Soviet Education,", 
the student will be able to summarize that there are a number 
of barriers to receiving a higher education and that certain 
ethnic and religious backgrounds do make life more difficult in 
the "classless" society of the Soviet Union. 



Materials: . Handout— Game—Getting to the Top in Soviet Education 
Other— Die 

Gameboards on Large Cardboard 
Play Money 

Play Pieces ^ 
Rural and Urban Cards 



Special Di reel ions 
to the Teacher: 

Prior to playing the game, a discussion, of the American system^^ 
of choices, scholarships, varieties of schooling (technical 
schools, private colleges, universities, community colleges, 
trade schools, etc.) should be conpleted. 

Teacher Acti-vlties ' Student Activities 



Discuss the American system of educa- 
tion (i.e., nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary, elementary, secon- 
dary, technical schools, universities, 
coi»iunity collets, etc.)* 



Ask the students who determines what 
will be taught to U.S. schools and . 
how the subjects are chosen. 



Establish climate for the game by 
reminding the students that they are 
to be Soviet children subject to the 
dictates of the Soviet Ministry of 
Education. These dictates are also 
affected by existing prejudices 
against certain select groups (ethnic, 
religiouV, financial, etc.). Play 
"Hhi game, "Getting to the Top in 
■Vpiet Education.*' See the rules on 
the handout to start the game. Limit 
playing time to about 15 minutes. 



List the things the students Ijke 
about the U.S. system. Chart choices 
they have in school, such as dress 
styles, courses, etc. and also those 
things they have no choice about, 
such as compulsory school, ages, etc. 

Exanple of responses: the Board of 
Education, Scholastic Achievement 
Tests, curriculum writers, parents, 
teachers ,' the students themselves, etc 



/ 

Five groups of five to iix students 
play the game. / 

■ / 



Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Share reactions to the game: 

- Who won ? 

- How imjch responsibility did each 
individual have for successfully 
reaching "Higher Education?" 

- How did the cards for the Urban 
and Rural citizens affect pro- 
gress? 

Return attention to choices and lack 
of choices involved in Soviet Educa* 
tion and American Education. Ask 
questions such as: 

- Why is it more difficult to get 
a higher educatioirin the USSR 
-than in the USA? 



What are some reasons making 
fiigher education desirable in 
the Soviet Union and in the 
Ifriited States? 

How 'does the Soviet scholar dif- 
fer from the American in the 
pursuit of educational interest? 



Discuss how they felt. Write about 
their feelings v^en forced to follow 
the urban/ rural route and race bar- 
riers. 



Answer to questions should include 
the following points: 



- Youth group participation, 
physical location ( urban/ rural ), 
religion, cultural background 
politics. 

- USSR - more money, mobility - 
physical and social. 

- USA - more money, status, attain 
ing goals, self satisfaction. 

- USSR - a^ptitude tests indicate 
areas of proficiency and avail- 
able /training is based on this; 
physical location makes aspira- 
tions more di/ficult to achieve 
throu^ lack "of facilities. 

- USA - may elect to be college 
bound or not, may enter colleges 
as special students, even if the 
student does not meet entrance 

- requirements, may go ^6 school, 
quit, work and return to school 
at conveniences scholarships, 
grant-in-aid, etc. 



GAMF— GETTING 'TO THE TOP IN SOVIET EDUCATION 

Materials: Dice, Uroan and Rural cards, play inoney, playing men, 
gameboard. 

Object: To reach "Higher Education" ^nd receive 100 rubles as a bonus 
for good work. 

Rules: 1. Each player rolls the dice. The player with the highest 
roll goes first. 



2, Each player must land exactly on the decision blocks (the 
hexagonal figures) or wait until you roll an exact number 
to get there . , 



3. The first player to reach the Urban or Rural decision block 
' nK)ves in the path for Urban citizens. Each player after- 
wards alternates Rural and Urban paths. 



4. Once a player hps landed on a decision block, an even roll 
\ of the dice determines the player v/111 progress toward 

"Higher Education." An odd roll of the dice determines the 
player will progress toward "The Farm" or "The Factory." 

5. As you land on "U" or "R" instruction blocks, you must v 
follow directions. Place each card at the bottom of the 
appropriate pile once directions have been followed. 



6. If you land directly on "The Farm," you may take another 
roll. If you roll a 3, you have made it to "The Factory." 

7. Play continues until a student has reached "Higher Education 
and received his bonus of 100 rubles. 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: After discussing the game, "Get-ting to the Top in Soviet Education," 
the student will be able to cUe evidence to support the generaliza- 
tion that more unlimited choices exist in the United States educa- 
tional system than in the Soviet Union educational system. 



Materials: Handouts— Blank gan^boards 



Teacher Activities 



Referring to yesterday's gairs. ask 
the follov/ing questions: 

- How could we change the gam- 
board to reflect our system of 
education? 

- After examining the Rural and 
Urban cards, ho\,i should we chai 
them to reflect controls and 

. ; choices in our education? 



- Vftiat different types of choices 
did you come up with for chang- 
ing the board and cards? 

Complete blank gameboards, con^ose 
1^ rules if required, make new cards 
and play new games in small groups. 

Attached are some suggestions for 
"Cards which may used by the stu- 
dents. However, these should be 
used as guidelines to establish the 
tone of the type of cards to be 
created by the students. 



Student Activities 



Students discuss the question posed 
by the teacher. 



Suggested changes - written down. 



Blank gameboards, rules, and cards. 



\ 

\ 

\ 



In the U.S. students who have limited 
financial resources can :of ten attend' 
schools of higher education by win- 
ning scholarships, by borf-pwing money 
or by opting to attend state supported 
< schools. Generally speaking, oppor- 
.tunlties for post-secondary education 
In rural areas are often confined to 
technical or trade schools, but 
opportunities in urban centers are 
quite extensive and include a variety 
of universities, colleges and spe- 
cialty schools. 
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Ideas for Revising Rural Cards 
(Activity 3) 

You must help your family to harvest crops in the fall and plant thefii in 
the spring, and as a result, you mi^s?l*^so much school that you failed 
your grades. You lose one turn. 

Your fanrily Is poor, but you have d6ne vrelll inWiool. You have been 
named to receive a scholarship in/agricult&cB>afH| will attend a university. 
Move forward 2 spaces. 

Your father was injured in a farming accident. You\^t stay home to 
help out. You will only be able to attend a local td^cnnical school at 
night. You lose 3 turns. 

The local community college does not require that you finWj high school. 
You dropped out of school at age 16. Now you are 21 and wa^Jt to finish 
school by at *^ding classes at the community college. Go fomard 1 space. 

You are from a wealthy family that lives in the country. You haV^not done 
tvell at the local rural school. You are being sent to a private school for 
special tutoring. Go fonvard 3 spaces. 

Your family members have never finished high school and do not have the 
money for you to go to college. They really do not understand why you 
are not satisfied whith what they had. You have received a grant-in-aid 
scholarship and will be working your way through school. Go forward 3 
spaces . 

You have a natural talent for music. Your family is very poor and them 
is no place for you to receive special musical training in your area. You 
lose 2 turns and may get to study mu?ic later. 

All of the young people in your area are moving to town because there is 
nothing to do in ycur area. You get a job In town and move also. Move 
forward 2 spaces. 

Vou went to work in a mill three years ago after you finished high school 
Now you would like a job in management but lack the educational back- 
ground. You have saved your money and are ^oing to a small college to 
study business. Go forward 3 spaces. 



I 
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]|deas for Revising Urban Cards 
(Activity 3) 

1. You cannot decide whether to join the Scouts, the YKCA, or Little League. 
Your parents are worried that ydur school work will suffer if you (to too 
many other activities after school. You lose one turn while you decide 
what to do. ' " -' 

Z. Your parents both teach at the local university. Instead of watching 
television and going to the movies, you have visits to the local imjseums, 
and classical music concerts. Your education is being improved at home. 
You may go forward 3 spaces. 

3, Your feller is being sent to Europe for a two *#eek trip to work. Your 
parents nave decided you should go also. You Rnj$t do special work while 
yuu are away to make up for what you miss at school. You get an extra 
roll of the die. 

4. Your cousin who lives in a very small town is excited about thQ new student 
teacher from the university in your town. You are tired of having student 
teachers every year and you lose one turn for not* taking advantage of that 
educational opportunity. 

i 

5. ' The college of your choice is seeking students from your large high school 

to receive a scholarship. You try very hard during your interview to con- 
vince the person that your grades and interest make you the best choice for 
receiving the scholarship. Vou lose one turn while they consider candidates. 

6, Your family does not have much money. You can walk to the School of Data 

Processing and still live at home. You can go forward 3 spaces. 

7, Your family is tired of city life. They have bou^t a small farm outside 
of town. Because the school is so small, you cannot- continued with your 
advanced math because there is not an advanced class at the school. Go 

^back 2 spaces. 

8. You do not like your science teacher. Yesterday, you left school and went 
to McDonald's. Today you wore caught. You lose 2 turns. 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



The fQlX<HfiDg multiple cbol '.e statements z^late to the educational systeos In th - 
tlnited States and the Soviet Unl&n. Circle your best answer. 

« 

1. vin this country, the student must pass a competency test in order to continue 
towards a higher education^ « 

a. U^S. b. U.S.SiR< - c. both d. neither 

2« In this country, all students receive their entire education free of charge, 
a. U.S. U^S.S.R. ,c. both d* ^neither 

3. In this country , you roust take trairting in the area for which you show 
special aptitude. • 

a. U.S. b. U.S.S.R. c. both d. neither 

4. In this country, you may apply as a special stufdent to gain admission to a 
college whose entrance grades you did not meeti 

a. U.S. b. U.S.S.R. c. both \ d. neither 

5. -In this country, if you are of thq Jewish faith, you may be refused an 

opportunity to continue your education in a field for which you have shown 
a high aptitude* 

a. U.S. b# U.S.S.R. c. both d. neither ^ 

In this country , 'your relatives in a major city are inore likely to receive 
a better education th^n you tf^cause the government provides better teachers, 
materi^s %xt^\ lac J li ties at thai location. 

w 

a, U.S. b. U.S.S.R. c. both d. neither 

?• In this country, the government determines th^ number of people that will be 
trained for specific jobs. 

a. U.S. b. U.S.S.R. c. both d* iSelther • 

8« In this*country, you are able to receive instruction on subjects of special 
interest to you just because you desire to learn more about a particular 
Subject. 

a. U.S^ b. U.S«S«R. c» both d. neither 

"S* In this country, if you were disrespectful of some adults, you might be 

publically criticized and punished by your fellow students and your parents 
might be treated sxroiliarly. 

a* U.S. b. U.S.S.R. c. both dl neither 

0« In this country, you may run for public office or work in a capacity to 
change the subjects, studied in schools. 

a. O^St b. ^U.S.S.R. c* both d. neither 



